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LETTER XXIV, 
MADAM, | 


nr indifference to all 
| T | religion, which charac- 
K teriſes the preſent age, 
ſprings not from the corruption 
of the heart only, but alſo from 
the falſe views that have been 
given of Chriſtianity. Not- 
withſtanding the awful caution 
given to the contrary, the Doc- 
tors of the Chriſtian Church 
began, very early, to- build 
ſtrange opinions upon the fun- 
damental doctrines of religion. 
Nor did they intermit their la- 
bours, till that monſtrous pile 
of abſurdities was compleated, 
Vox. II. A which 
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which obſcured, and defaced, the 
truths of the Goſpel. The per- 
nicious tenets of Popery have 
indeed been exploded: but there 
ſtill remains a prying curioſity, 
and a paſſion, for falſe ſcience. 
Theſe have produced opinions, 
which, though unconnected 
with revelation, are contended 
for with all the zeal due to reli- 
gion. Theſe doubtful doctrines 
mingle themſelves with the moſt 
ſerious truths, and are obtruded 
upon Chriftians, with all the 
authority due to revelation. 
Hence „ 0 vgs thinkers either 
place religion in the falſe ſub- 
Jects of A ** or conſider the 
whole as diſputable, and not in- 
titled t0 ferious regand. 


But a perſon of Mig 
the 


Let. 24. from learned Opinions. 3 
the 


great truths of religion, and 
the opinions of the learned, re- 
ſpecting them. One coincides 
with common ſenſe, and is of 
eaſy conception, the other is 
often unintelligible to the learn 
ed themſelves. One is the con- 
cern of all, the other of very few. 
One is ſtamped with Divine, 
the other with human, authority. 


I am not ignorant that all lay 
claim to Divine authority for 
their favourite tenets, and that 
contending parties appeal to texts 
equally numerous. But if you are 
not preingaged, you will hardly 
pronounce upon either ſide. 
Theſe diſputes had no exaſtence, 
tillthe Greekphiloſophyanangled 
itſelf with religion. Theythave 
been conducted with the ſub 
155 of artificial learning; and 
Ek . by 
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by falſe learning, only, they can 
be brought to an iſſue: There- 
fore Chriſtians, ſtrangers to this 
mode of erudition, can, in them, 
have no concern. Men equal 
as to judgement and literature, 
retain oppoſite opinions; and 
theſe they cannot ſupport, but 
by nice eriticiſms, and refined 
deductions. But there is a pure 
ſyſtem of faith, conſiſting of 
various, obvious, and impor- 
tant articles, ſufficient for ſal- 
vation, in embracing which al 
good men are agreed, —and, in 
theſe, all are deeply intereſted. 


To all, indifferently, did our 
Saviour deliver the truth. To 
all he gave diſcoveries of the 
adminiſtration of his kingdom ; 
which, perhaps, angels compre- 
hend not. But thoſe ideas he 
| meant 
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meant to convey, may be ad- 
mitted by men of the plaineſt 
underſtanding. The myſtery 
hid from ages, was laid open, 
by the apoſtles, in ſo popular a 
manner as to be fit for the re- 
ception of all. Nor is it dif- 
ficult for any one to form ſuch 
ideas of their doctrine as are 
calculated to direct and influ- 
ence him to the practice of the 
moſt ſublime virtue. They were 
addreſſed to the illiterate; and, 
therefore, never were deſigned 
to be ſubjects of curioſity, or 
to ſerve the artificial purpoſes 
to which they have been applied. 


Holy Scripture is not ſilent 
on this ſubject. Curious queſ- 
tions, perplexing reſearches, 
ſubtil debates, are there declared 
to be of moſt pernicious ten- 

A 3 dency. 
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4 Nor are even zealous 
difputants inſenfible to their 
malignant influence. All of 
them unite in declaiming a- 
gainſt them. All concur in re- 
quiring and enjoining the fim- 
plicity of the Goſpel. But in 
what doth this ſimplicity conſift? 
By what ſtandard is it {cttled? 


Our fationat teachers, as they 
thufe to be denominated, inſiſt 
upon clear and conſiſtent ideas; 
That our faith be commen- 
ſurate to our conceptions;— 
that we ought not to believe 
that of which we have no ade- 
quate idea. Others, give no 
Attention to Doctrines that do 
not directly tend to improve the 

heart, or direct the practice. 
HBoh lay themſelves open to 
pernicious conſequences: Both 

- | | furniſh 


* 
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furniſh ample ſcope for the in- 
ventions ot men. Out of the 
cleareſt truths, the firſt have 
demonſtrated, how ealy it 18 to 
form a plaufible ſyſtem. of their 
own invention; nor 1s there 
any opinien entertained by 
the latter, in which they can» 
not find out a pious tendency; 
But both have equally departed 
from the ſimplieity of the Golpel. 


To a mind uncorrupted by 
- prejudices, it will appear evi- 
dent, that the teſt of the ſimpli- 
city of the Goſpel, is the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind. For 
mankind. in general,—to | men 
of all capacities,—of all ſizes of 
underftanding,—of all _ ranks 
and characters, Revelation. was 
directed; ang, therefore, muſt 

% "Mi: 1:11; WWE 


8 Sacred Truths diſtinguiſhed Let. 24. 
have been intended to be under- 
ſtood by all, without exception. 


In a manner familiar to all 
hath Almighty God been pleaſ- 
ed to ſpeak to men. Not to 
ſyſtems deviſed by men, but to 
the truths publiſhed by God, 
ought we, therefore, to liſten, 
Not to the authority-of any but 
God, ought we to refign our 
Judgement. 


Men of n and ſound 
judgement, may, to private 
Chriſtians, be ſingularly uſeful. 
By their knowledge of the ori- 
ginal languages, oy cuſtoms, 
and manners of ancient times, 
they are qualified to point out 
important truths that might 
have : eſcaped our obſervation. . 


By their ability,. to compare 
the 
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the ſeveral parts of Seripture 
with the ſcope of the whole, 
we may be preſerved from fa- 
tal errours. Men of know- 
ledge and judgement, who 
watch over their own, and 
the temper and manners of 
thoſe intruſted to their inſpec- 
tion, ſtrictly comparing them 
with the ſtandard of duty, may, 
by their piety, vigilance, ac- 
tivity and zeal, perform the 
moſt eſſential ſervices to man- 
kind. They ſhew us the pre- 
cipices on which we ſtand, the 
dangerous paths we tread, and 
the miſeries to which, through 
inattention, We Are expoled.— 
Let .it be acknowleged, theſe 
diſcoveries lie open to the view 
of all; acknowleged alſo it muſt 
be, that, tho? of the utmoſt value, 


* are generally overlooked. 
But 
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But in this, and all the ſervices 
perform for our bene- 
fit, their conſtant addreſs is made 
to that ſhare of good ſenſe we 
poſſeſs: For to the judgement of 
mankind, all muſt be ſubmitted; 
copying the Apaſtle's example, 
„ fpeak,” faith he, © as to 
« wife men; judge ye what I ſay.” 
With reſpect to thoſe diſcove- 
ries which, though unintelligible | 
to common underſtandings, are 
obtruded as oracles to be re- 
ceived with reverence and im- 
plicit ſubmiſſion, wife men will 
regard them no farther than they 
correſpond with, and are ſubſer- 
vient to, the truths of Religion. 
May we ſteadily adhere to the 
ſimplicity of the Goſpel. | 
Your, Sc. 
LETTER 


LETTER XXV. 


MADAM, 


novo the doctrine of 
J T | implicit faith is dif- 
$55 claimed by Proteſtants, 
yet, among thoſe of a lively 
imagination, it is not uncom- 
mon to receive, with the reve- 
rence due to truth alone, the 
tenets of teachers in whom they 
confide. Having conceived an 
immoderate veneration for their 
ſanctity and erudition, they pay 
a ſuperſtitious reſpect to their 
dictates, and think it criminal 
to reject them. Having admit- 

ted 
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ted theſe as articles of faith, 
they entertain an illiberal and 
injurious opinion of all who 
hold not their noſtrums in the 
ſame eſtimation with them 
ſelves. The religious are charg- 
ed with cenſoriouſneſs. This 
imputation, which Chriſtians 
will be careful to avoid, if traced 
to it's ſource, will be found to 
derive it's origin from their ſu- 
Perſtitious veneration for opi- 
nions, and even words, which 
have no authority ſuperior to the 
judgement of certain favourite 
teachers. Their attention being 
drawn off from the eſſentials of 
religion, to the diſcoveries of 
thoſe they admire, upon the 
latter they expend their zeal, 
and * —_—_ of all whoſe 

| chief 
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Let. 25. of the Opinions of Men. 13 
chief attention is fixed upon the 
former. | 


Through a certain. precipi- 


tance of temper, and want of 


due caution in judging, even 
men of ſound underſtanding run 
into the ſame errour. Having 
admitted the dictates of men, 
for the doctrines of God, they 
become tenacious of them, and 
ſuffer them to become the ſub- 
jets of zeal and bigotry. Of 
what importance then is it to 
the - eſſential intereſts of man- 
kind, that ſuch as take the lead 
in religious inſtruction, purſue 
their inquiries into the works 
of nature and of Grace, with 
modeſty and caution. Such 
opinions; though not true, are 
ſaid to be harmleſs. But there 

18 
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is much harm in ſuperſtition, 
He is ſuperſtitious, who holds 
what 1s, or may be, falſe, in the 
lame reverence with thoſe truths. 
which are authoriſed by God. — 
There is not a little harm in 
uncharitable thoughts and acts 
of perſecution, againſt thoſe of 
a different perſuaſion. Private 
Chriſtians, therefore, much more 
the teachers of others, ought 
to guard againſt venturing be- 
yond the reach of their faculties, 
and the plain diſcoveries which 
God hath made of — to 
mankind. 


Of the manifeſtation, which 
God hath given of himſelf in 
the method of our redemption, 
the teachers of Chriſtianity ought 
to form their ideas with a ſeri- 

ous 
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ous diſcretion, and to convey 
them to others with peculiar 


modeſty. The caution given 


. the Prieſts of Iſrael, when God 
deſcended on Mount Sigai, not 


to * break through and gaze, 

and periſh,” ought not to be 
forgotten by them. The ma- 
nifeſtation of God in the new 


Teſtament, no leſs than that 


in the Old, is a ſubje& of ado- 
ration. By all who judge with 
propriety concerning it, it will 
be conſidered as leaſt calculated 
for the entertainment of our 
curioſtty. Conjectures, there- 
fore, doubtful reaſonings and 
opinions, bold criticiſms, and 
terms of art, calculated to miſ- 
lead, authoriſed even by the 
moſt favoured leaders, will be 

— 
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conſidered with caution and re- 
ſerve. | 


The Saviour of mankind is, 
in ſcripture, repreſented and 
proved to be a perſon of ſupreme 
dignity, —the Son of God,— 


poſſeſſed of the perfections of 


his Father, —his expreſs image, 
—the Creator of all things.— 
Alt derive their being from him, 
and depend upon him.—He is 


diſtin from the Father,—and. 
one witli him; but wherein this 


diſtinction and oneneſs conſiſts, 
is no where explained, —nor can 
we conceive, To liſten to the 
conjectures of the learned is 
weak; to throw up the doc- 
trine, ſtill weaker ;—to reſign 


ourſelves, and all our intereſts, | 


to him, in whole ability and 
willing 


— 
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willingneſs to ſave us, we wy 
perfectly confide, is rightly to 
employ upon this ſubject ot 
ſenſe and judgement, Bc which 
we are endowed. 


That our Saviour is a man 
who had no exiſtence before his 
conception, is the opinion of 
certain metaphyſical men. Of 
this they have laboured hard to 
perſuade us, by the force of 
criticiſm, and the arts of eva- 
ſion. But to a. man of plain 
underſtanding, who reads the 
Old and New Teſtament with 
any attention, it is perfectly 
evident, that he exiſted before 
the worlds were made, correſ- 
ponded with Adam, with the 
Patriarchs, and Prophets, and 
became incarnate in the fulneſs 
Vol. II. B ct 
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of time. His manifeſting as 
much of his Glorious Perſon, 
as Moſes could bear to behold, 
and hve, taken in connection 
with the hiſtory of his tranſ— 
figuration upon the Mount, 
will convince men of plain 
ſenſe of his glory before, . and 
ſince, his incarnation. Nor, in 
the hiſtory of his life, are there 
wanting evident ſymptoms of all 
the innocent affections of a man, 
and undeniable proofs of that 
power which belongs only to 
God. 

'Fhe voluntary an 
of the Son of God, exhibits to 
mankind the nobleſt example of 
obedience, reſignation, and ſelf- 
denial. His appointment by 
God as our High Prieſt, to give 
his life a ranſom for us, after 
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Let. 25. the Opinions of Men. 19 
paſſing through the ſaddeſt va- 
riety of perſecution, ſhame, a- 
gony and grief, is wonderfully 
calculated to create in us the 


deepeſt ſenſe of the Divine good- 


neſs, —of our own guilt, —the 
importance of ſelf-denial, —and 
the neceſſity of our dying with 
Chriſt, that we may live with him. 


But are the ſubtil diſputes of 
the Learned, con ducted with 
ſuch heat and animoſity, cal- 
culated to inſtruct us? Are we 
edited exceedingly by their, 
controverſies concerning vin- 
dictive juſtice, perſonal ſatis- 
faction, abſtract ideas of the 
transfefring of guilt, juſti- 
fication in the abſtract, and 
many other ſcholaſtic ſubtil- 
ties? The ſimple truths re- 

B 2 ſpecting 
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ſpecting our guilt, the ſatis- 


taction made to Juſtice by Jeſus 
Chriſt, and our juſtification by 
faith in him, have been obſcur- 
ed, and the minds of men per- 
plexed and darkened, ' by the 
metaphyſical reaſonings of the 
ſchoolmen on theſe important 
ſubjects. * 


Our leaders have contended 
for the freedom of Divine Grace 
on the one hand, and the ne- 
ceſſity of good works on the 
other, with a zeal truly laud- 
able. But why have they intro- 
duced into this ſubject the re- 
finements of the ſchools? Why 
have they not confined their 
ideas to the Goſpel? - where 
the ſovereign Grace of God is 
fully manifeſted in perfect con- 
formity 
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formity to the rules of moral 
government; — where eternal 
life is beſtowed with a ſtrict re- 
gard, not only to the merit of 
the obedience of Chriſt Jeſus, 


but alſo to the virtue of his fol- 


lowers. Ifay not their merit, for 
merit they cannot have with 


God. 


To explain the manner how 
the Grace of God co- operates 
with the will of man, is an at- 
tempt no leſs rational, than to 
explain how we live and move, 
and have our being, in God. 
But our Divines have, with great 
boldneſs, undertaken the taſk, 
and deep are their diſcuſſions 
concerning the reality and in- 
ſufficieney of the powers of 
man. Their profound and cu- 

* rious 
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rious inveſtigations upon this 
ſubject, have furniſhed ample 
ſcope for the exerciſe of that 
acumen by which many of 
them have been diſtinguiſhed. 
But, might not their powers 
have been more uſefully em- 
ployed? If our being is a reality, 
' fo alſo is our power of action. 
I our being is limited, limited 
alſo muſt be our powers. And 
as we have many occaſions for 
the exertion of the latter, and 
are ſtrictly obliged to exert 
them, our obligation and en- 
couragement to have recourſe 
to God for direction, ſupport, 
and aid, is plainly revealed in 
Holy Scripture. There we are 
commanded to exert our pow- 
ers, there we are afſured of 
_ from * and there 
i | "i we 


Let. 2 5. 'the Opinions of Men. 2 3 
we are required to depend upon 
Divine aid, in conſiſtency with 
the free exerciſe of theſe powers. 
This we cannot, perhaps, per- 


fectly comprehend, but any 


one may, if he will, believe it. 
A Tutor of abilities can wean 
his pupil from bad habits, and 
reconcile him to their oppoſite 
good courſes, from which he is 
naturally averſe, and this with 
his own free choice. Will then 
any man of ſenſe doubt of the 
poſſibility of the like informa- 
tion, by the reſidence of the 
Spirit of God in our heart? 


Centuries have elapſed ſince 
the folly of forming cobweb 
ſyſtems in cells, hath been de- 
tected. But, reſpecting Reli- 
gion, ſomething of the falſe, 
B 4 and 
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and fanciful, ſtill enters into the 
compolitions of _the Learned. 
We zealouſly contend for the 
rights. of private judgement, 
too. many, therefore, indulge 
every conceit caprice may ſug- 
geſt. Men of ſenſe know, we 
_ not faculties commenſurate 
to the objects diſcovered by 
reaſon or revelation, We may 
acquire indeed real and con- 
ſiſtent, not full and adequate, 
ideas concerning them. We ſee 
them as ſea-faring men do the 
promontories and bays upon 
a coaſt, with a certainty ſuffi- 
cient for our direction. If the 
mariners on board a veſſel ſhould 
have the folly to quarrel among 
themſelves, about the produce 
or ſoil of thoſe Capes, which 
ſerve for their n, inſtead 
of 
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of following the courſe they, by 


them, are inſtructed to fteer, 


the effects muſt prove fatal. 
We muſt land upon Emanuel's 
ſhore, before our curioſity is 


ſufficiently ſatisfied. Mean 


time, wiſe men will proceed 
together in concord, purſuing 
one direction. Their views 
will brighten as they advance, 
and when they arrive, they will 
feel the unſpeakable joy of that 
harmonious union of ſentiment, 
and affection, which is inſepe- 
rable from the preſence of Him, 
who is the glorious fountain of 
* and beauty. | 


I am, 


-- Your, &c. 


LETTER 
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LETTER XXVI. 


MADAM, 


FO you, I have no occa- 


T F ſion to expatiate upon 
Se the liberties taken with 
religion, by ſceptics and infidels, 
on account of the proceedings 
of the learned, and the zeal and 
bigotry of their followers. The 
latter have furniſhed to the for- 
mer ample ſcope for declama- 
tion, and the - intereſts of the 
- goſpel have ſuffered. The ab- 
ſtrat notions, and artificial ſub- 
tilties incorporated with chriſ- 
tianity, 
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tianity, have been held up to 
the ' view of the publick as eſ- 
ſentials, and religion itſelf hath, 
by raſh and ſuperficial thinkers, 
been rejected with contempt. 


But may not men dillike falſe 
religion, whilſt they retain a 
veneration for the true? Whilſt 
we rejet the uſurpations of 
men, ought we not to ſubmit 
to the authority of God? Might 
it not be expected of our men 
of taſte, that they would diſ- 
cover the acute diſcerning 
powers, of which they make 
ſuch mighty parade, by diſtin- 
guiſhing betwixt the true and, 
the falſe? and whilſt they reject 
the latter, it would be fair and 
manly to embrace the former. 


How 
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How mean and 1lliberal, on 
the contrary, 1s it, to confound 
one with the other, and to treat 
both with an equal degree of 
contempt? Can their ingenuity 
deviſe no other method of ſe- 
curing mankind againſt the im- 
poſitions of Eccleſiaſtics, and 
the empire of folly and nonſenſe, 
than by giving up with religion 
altogether? That the method of 
ſpeculation uſed by many learn- 
ed doctors, and that, according to 
their reaſonings, from the fun- 
damental doctrines of Chriſti- 
anity, the wildeſt chimeras 
may be deduced from the plain- 
eſt truths, cannot be denied. 
But any man of probity and 
diſcernment, will find himſelf 
obliged to embrace the mind of 
God, in the ſimplicity in which 
F it 
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it was at firſt delivered, without 
paying any reſpect to the dic- 
tates of artificial theology. 


The miracles our Saviour 
himſelf wrought, amount to 
ſo full and deciſive an evidence 
of his divine character and miſ- 
on, as lays us under the ſtrict- 
eſt obligation to receive what 
he taught, as the will of God. 
By the miracles wrought in his 
name, his Apoſtles demonſtrated 
their authority to publiſh and 
unfold his doctrines. The diſ- 
coveries made in the Goſpel are 
ſo many,—ſo full, —ſo obvious, 
to the plaineſt underſtanding, — 
and fo fatisfaQtory, with reſpect 
to the moit momentous inte- 
reſts of human nature, that he 
who rejects it muſt be diveſted 

of 
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of the judgement common to 


men. No ſuch regards are due 


to the opinions, deciſions, and 


comments of ſuch as can pro- 
duce no ſuch vouchers. 


That the Church of God is 
the repoſitory of the ſacred re- 
cords, muſt be allowed; and 
that the Lord Jeſus hath pro- 
miſed to be with his ſervants 
to the end of the world, will 
not be denied. 


But it will be denied, that 


he has given his ſanction to all 


that has been taught, by the 
moſt unexceptionable officers of 
his Church, or that we are 
obliged to ſubſeribe to all their 
comments. Before they can 


claim 


— 
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claim ſuch implicit ſubmiſſions, 
they muſt produce vouchers of 
their authority. We may be 
curious to know more than has 
been revealed, but better is it 
for us to ſuſpend our curioſity, 
than to have recourſe to an 
Oracle we have the beſt reaſon 
to ſuſpect. 
I am, 
Your, &c. 


LETTER XXVII. 


n hath not, Madam, 
ö I | eſcaped your obſerva- 
K tion, that the chief ſup- 
port of thoſe Churches which 
are 
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are overrun with abſurd opini- 
ons and ſuperſtitious ceremo- 
nies, is their ſhew of Piety and 
devotion. Nor is there any 
thing more obvious, than that 
a ſpirit of piety is eſſential to 
the exiſtence of any eccleſiaſtical 
conſtitution. How abſurd then 
is the ſtate of religion in Bri- 
tain! How many. ſhining pat- 
terns of devotion. are to be found 
among us? For half a cen- 
tury paſt, we have been la- 
bouring to ſuppreſs | it. Our 
men of wit have ridiculed it; 
—our philoſophers . have diſ- 
claimed it;—our rational and 
moderate divines have inceſſ- 
antly declaimed againſt it; 
our men of faſhion have de- 
ſpiſed it; Our men of rank no 
longer regard it as eſſential to 
character; — even ladies of diſ- 

Aa d 
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guiſhed virtue prefer ſuch of 
= _ ſex, as treat it with 
contempt;—the middle and in- 
ferior ranks diſregard things 
ſacred, to a degree unequalled 
in any country; and the loweſt 
of our people, who reſide in 
places of publick reſort under 
the influence of their ſuperiors, 
are the diſgrace of our country, 
and a reproach to human nature. 


The real or apparent piety 
of other Churches, gives them 
ſtability. The coolneſs of both 
Churches in this iſland to piety 
and devotion, threatens their 
diſſolution. Upon the morality 
of the common people, the ſe- 
cular intereſts of their betters 
muſt depend. Nor can any 
other than the religious prin- 

C ciple 
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ciple influence the morals of the 
inferior elaſſes of mankind. 


Whence is it, then, that thoſe 
among the clergy have become 
the favourites of men of for- 
tune, whoſe ſyſtem of thinking 
and acting is calculated to ex- 
tinguiſh that principle, which 
alone can give any ſecurity to 
the morals of their dependents, 
or to their own properties and 
rights? No ſoleciſm in policy is 
more abſurd than this. 


Perhaps, the nan of men 
without education may be tinc- 
tured, more or leſs, with fana- 
ticiſm. And, perhaps, ſome of 
their leaders have not been 
wholly innocent of indulging 


them in thoſe prepoſſeſhons, 
| which 
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which are natural to weak and 
vulgar. minds. But the fear 
and the love of God, though 
impeded 1n their operations by 
peculiar notions, are a fixed 
principle in the heart, and be- 
comes ſuperiour to thoſe, temp- 
tations, to which the unprin- 
cipled fall miſerable victims. 
If this principle, through the 
labours of Churchmen, and the 
countenance and encouragement 
they receive from laymen of 
rank, ſhall be wholly ſuppreſſed, 
all orders of men will ſoon fee] 
the fatal influence of a policy, 
ſo diametrically oppoſite to com- 
mon ſenſe. 'To any judicious 
and conſiderate perſon, it is 
evident, that irreligion, ſcepti- 
ciſm, and diſſipation, threaten 
the overthrow of the. beſt con- 
C 2. Ss 
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ſtitution, civil and ſacred, that 


ever bleſſed any nation upon 
earth. 


It is and always hath been ſaid, 
that this is, the cant of melan- 
choly minds. But facts are 
- ſtubbornevidences, and will not 
be anſwered by the irrefragable 
ſneer of wanton profligacy. 
Tokens in no degree equivocal, 
juſtify the anxieties of men of 
reflexion. For the preſent I 
would beg your attention, to 
one immediate effect of thoſe 
libertine principles now held in 
ſo high eſtimation.— I mean their 
tendency to promote that ſuper- 
ſtition, at which ſuch as pro- 

gate it, with the moſt indefa- 
tigable induſtry, ceaſe not in- 
ceſſantly to rail. Is not this the 
a native 
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native tendency of confining 
mens views. of morality to the 
diſcoveries of nature, excluſive 
of the Goſpel? By this practice, 
are not the moſt powerful. ex- 
_ eitements to duty, and the moſt 
ſublime and forcible motives. 
to virtue, withheld from the 
mind? A ſenſe of religion is ſo 
eſſential to us, that mankind 
will not be ſatisfied without it; 
and if you withdraw the true, 
they will flee to the falſe. That 
timid ſtaring creature, Man, as 
a noble writer politely calls him, 
muſt find exerciſe for his mental 
powers, and muſt have an object 
preſented to him, adequate to the 
extent of theſe powers. And if 
you withdraw from his view the 
great God, and his eternal Son, 
with the retribution of another 
life, he will, as he always has 
C 3 done, 
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done, have recourſe to the viſible 
objects of falſe religion. 


By thoſe, whoſe office it is, 
the holy Scriptures ought to be 
recommended with all poſſible 
energy and plainneſs. If the 
attention of the people were 
ſkilfully engaged to the great 
truths of revelation, it would 
not eaſily be diverted to the idle 
conceits and opinions of men. 
They would quickly learn to 
diſtinguiſh true from falſe reli- 
gion, and the important truths, 
that concern their ſalvation, 
would engroſs their minds. 
Great 1s the force of Truth, and, 
when fairly preſented to the 
mind, it will prevail over all 
oppolition. A ſtrict attention 
to, and a familiar acquaintance 


with, 
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with, the word of God, is the 
true and effectual method of re- 
ſtoring a ſpirit of genuine Piety. 
Nor is there any duty of the 
clerical character of more utility, 
than to give mankind a true 
reliſ of the Scriptures. Let 
them communicate to their 
minds a taſte of the beauty, dig- 
nity, and majeſty, of the ſacred 
writings, with a feeling of their 
irreſiſtible evidence, and per 

ſuade them to reſign 8 
to them, as to the oracle of 
God. — Then will they quickly 
diſtinguiſh them from the dic- 


tates of the moſt favoured among 


fallible men. Convey to the 
minds of men an idea of the 
Perſon and offices of the Son 
of God: engage them to com- 


mit themſelves, and all their 
C 4 beſt 
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beſt intereſts, to his mediation, 
and to reſign their ſouls wholly 
to him,--then will they not be 
ſatisfied with a nominal religion, 
nor perſuaded to think of any 
thing but his interpoſition, as. 
the ground of acceptance with- 
God, Let their hearts be poſ- 
ſeſſed of a juſt concern, to be of 
the religious character, ſo indiſ 
penſibly required in Scripture, 
and they will not, by any fri- 
volous propoſitions to the 
contrary, be diverted from a 
ſteady endeavour to cultivate it. 
A feeling ſenſe of the great 
truths held up to our view by 
the Scriptures, ſkillfully impart- 
ed to the mind, will not fail, 
by the bleſſing of God, to ſecure 
men againſt the malignant in- 
fluence of artificial theology, 
the 
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the ſeductions of ſr 
and the folly and debaſement 
of vice and irreligion. 


Lam, 
Your,. &c. 


LETTER XXVII. 


MAD AM, 


od have often. heard 
— Y L it obferved, concerning 
thoſe whoſe minds are 
Rae by fanaticiſm or fuper- 
ſtition, that they are religious 
over much. But either extreme 
ought to be imputed to too little, 
not too much, religion. For if 
men were animated by a liv 


and * ſenſe of the divine a 
preſcnce: _— 


%. 
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preſence and inſpection, they 
would not ſuffer their minds 
to be much engaged by leſs in- 
tereſting ſubjects. Were it the 
ruling object of their hearts, 
to obtain an intereſt in the fa- 
vour of God, through the me- 
diation of his Son, and if they 
came to God through him in 
the full aſſurance of faith, they 
would deſpiſe the mean artifices 

of ſuperſtition. Did they ſeri- 

oully and deeply conſider, how 
to improve their - time,—their 
money, —all their capacities of 
doing good; how to diſcharge 
their duties to their families. 
their friends, —all the relations 
in life; how to fill their ſtations 
with honour and uſefulneſs; 
they would not find leiſure for 
curious Inquiries. Cloathed with 
modeſty 


hd * 
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modeſty and humility, they 
would, by their ſobriety, acti- 
vity, and circumſpection, re- 
commend vital religion, and 
adorn their profeſſion with pru- 
dence, and meekneſs of wiſ= 
dom. 


It is not philoſophy, as hath: 
been affirmed, ſo much as re- 
ligion, that is the medicine of 
the mind. Religion contains 
many ſalutary ingredients, of 
which philoſophy is deſtitute. 
Beſides the manifeſtation of the 
attributes of God in the works 
of nature, religion contains the 
moſt affecting diſplay of the 
ſame perfections in the works 
of redemption. Philoſophy ſug- 
geſts the hope of the favour of 
God, through our 'own good 
| behaviour, 
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behaviour; religion aſſures us. 
of favour, to which we are not 


entitled through Chriſt Jeſus. 
Philoſophy exhibits the extent 


of our moral powers; Religion 


aſſures us of Divine aid, 
portioned to our difficulties and 


dangers. Philoſophy enume- 


rates the many happy and plea- 
fant fruits, produced by piety 
and virtue; Religion expands. 
the human heart, by the view 


ſhe opens: to her votaries of 


immortal felicity, proportioned: 
not to our improvements.enly, 


but to the dignity of the Re- 


deemer, and the grandeur and 
majeſty of the. Divine Govern= 
ment. 


Man is a weak, capricious, 
and corrupted creature; but Re- 
ligion, 
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ligion, though often made the 
pretext, is never the cauſe of 
his miſbehaviour. We never 
act improperly, without being 
condemned; we never act wiſe- 
ly, without being approved; by 
Religion. Religion is the true 
remedy of all our diſorders. 
Miſtakes there may be, as to 
the manner of diſpenſing or re- 


ceiving this medicine, but in it 
there is no defect. 


Are we not under infinite obli- 
gations tothoſe generous projec- 
tors for our liberty and proſperity, 
who ſeriouſly propoſe the aboliti- 
on of the Chriſtian Profeſſion 
or our adobting the policy of 
the church of Rome, as the re- 
medy of all our evils! 


"When 
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When will the happy time 
come; when the teachers of re- 
ligion thall execute the duties 
of their office, with judgement 
and fidelity? When will they 
lay aſide their party diſtinctions, 
and animoſities? Drop their 
idle diſputes, about their diffe- 
rent conceptions of religious 
truths; — preſent the human 
mind with the ſimple truths of 
religion in their order, con- 
nection, ſtrength, and beauty; 
—propole the doctrines of the 
word of God, to the good- 
ſenſe and judgement of man- 
kind, —enforce them with abi- 
lity upon their hearts and con- 
ſciences! Then, through the 
bleſſing of God, ſuperſtition 
and enthuſiaſm, infidelity and 
ſcepticiſm, folly and nonſenſe, 


would | 
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would no longer infeſt theſe 
realms; and mankind, at leaſt 
multitudes of mankind would 
become wiſe and good. —Then 


would it appear how ſalutary, and 


uſeful, is the influence of the Re- 
ligion of the Bible. — Then 
would it's power ſhine benign 
and conſpicuous. I have the 
honour to be, 


Your, &c. 
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%*<<2# O ſuperficial thinkers, 
{ T : the office of a Clergy- 
man appears frivolous 
and unimportant», Nor are 

2 there 
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there many things which more 
loudly proclaim the contemptu- 
ous treatment of all that is ſacred, 
than that indifference with 
which their maintenance is be- 
ſtowed. With no more regard 
to character or qualifications, 
is a legal title to the emolu- 
ments annexed to the ſacred 
office conferred, than is gene- 
rally expreſſed in giving a right 
to an employment in the low- 
eſt civil or military departments. 
The leaſt reflection will ſuggeſt 
the ſolemn account that will be 
required of thoſe, who have 
gifts of this ſacred import to 
beſtow, and have power and 
influence in the government of 
the Church of God. 
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betwixt paſtors and their flocks, 


there aught to ſuhſiſt a cloſe and 
intimate connection. In every 


congregation, mutual. confi- 


dence; and an unfeigned cordi- 
ality of —— eſſential- 
ly neceſſary to the progrels of the 
Goſpel; If this connection is 
eonſidered in a political light, it 
will be found to oy of impar- 
tance to civil liberty, and the 
conſtitution, If it's influence 
on religion ĩs adverted to,, it's 
operation upon the moral cha- 
racter, of every rank in ſociety, 
will appear very powerful to all 
men of — To break, 
or attempt to break, this con- 
nexion, by obtruding- upon 
gentlemen and their dependents, 
n from whom they 
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are averſe, on account of their 
inſufficiency, or of their doubtful 
or immoral character, is inju- 
rious to the beſt intereſts of 
mankind, and a practice which 
no pretenſions to legal autho- 
rity can Juſtify. No human 
laws can authoriſe, what is evi- 
dently wrong. Power, contrary 
to right, will never be exer- 
| ele by any good man. 


But from the li guet ſurvey 
of the ſtate of reli gion, in this 
kingdom, it is — 5 that, 
in too many inſtances, the ne- 
ceſſary regards have not been 
had to that obligation all are 
under, to conſult the eſſential 
intereſts, both civil and ſacred, of 
their fellow citizens, in this re- 
ſpect. 2 18, however, ſtill inthe 


power 
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power of private chriſtians, to 
mitigate, perhaps, by theexerciſe 
of patience and perſeverence, 
wholly to remove, the diſtreſs 


of their brethren. 


If there are, of the ſacred cha- 
racter, ſuch as betray an attach- 
ment to the avowed enemies of 
the Goſpel;—or diſcover a ſu- 
percilious contempt of thoſe, 
who, - by the very nature of 
their office, are entitled to their 
tenderneſs - and - affection, — or 
employ their endeavours to in- 
creaſe the number of Diſſenters 
from the Church, —or frequent 
the haunts of the profligate, 


among whom ſacred truths are 


ſubjects of deriſion; or who, by 
the company, manners, dreſs, and 
deportment they affect, expreſs 


D 2 a con- 
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a contempt of the character 
they ſuſtain:—If there are ſuch 
men among the Clergy, private 


Chriſtians, of any rank above the 


vulgar, may mortify and put 
them to ſhame. Nor connec- 


tions, nor importunities, nor 


the moſt diſtinguiſſied examples, 
will induce the judicious Chriſ- 
tian to give countenance, or en- 


couragement, to the audacious 


enemies of the croſs of Chriſt. 


T4 | \ 


Far more indulgence is due to 


weak, but well meaning, men, 


whoſe narrow education, gro- 
velling 
knowledge, and incoherent pro- 
ductions, render them very im- 
proper inſtruments of Propa- 
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whom they believe to be ſin- 
cere, in the cauſe which is the 
object of their own hearts. 
But no predilictions will in- 
duce the judicious to endanger 
the cauſe of Religion. That 
vain conceitedneſs, which is 
the concomitant of ignorance, 
their inconſiſtencies, and their 
abſolute want of dignity and 
decorum, will determine the 
friendsof Religion, to keepthem 
lequeſtered from the public 
view, in that obſcurity, where, 
for the credit of religion, and 
their own, they ought to re- 
main concealed, and where 
they may be uſeful. How 
does religion {ſuffer among thoſe 
of A temper, among the 
gay and youthful, by the un- 
beatonable exhibition of ſuch 

D 3 charac- 
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characters. The tranſition from 
_ diſguſt to contempt, and from 
that to averſion, is eaſy; and if 
our youth, by any means, are 
induced to think that abſurdity 
belongs to religion, they will 
renounce it without taking the 
trouble to diſtinguiſh betwixt 
the true and the falſe. 


In eccleſiaſtical and all other 
departments, the addreſs and 
induſtry of men will pro- 
ceed, in the ſame channel, with 
the object of their hopes. When 
free principles, ſuperficial but 
ſhowy accompliſhments, fri- 
volous manners, With a 5 
ſpirit lead to prefermen e 
will be the. character Pia 
ſiaſtics, in a degree ro] rtioned 
to the ambition of which they 
arc 
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are , poſſeſſed. And when ad- 
vancement is expected in an 
oppoſite direction, bigotry, fa- 
naticiſm, and à ſanctimonious 
outſide, will prevail. Men of 
ſound underſtandings and up- 
right hearts, will diſtinguiſh 


themſelves, b by, their A779, #20 
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tion. Men weak heads, or 


wicked hearts, run into wild 


extremes. An intelligent friend 
of religion will beſtow his coun- 
tenance, or influence, upon no 
eccleſiaſtics, who derive their 
conſequence from extremes of 


ar denomination, | , 
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ſibility to the few obvious ob- 
— — juſt mentioned, hath 
0 the moſt ſurpriſing 
e ede of one hun- 
dred thouſand of the people 
have deferted the Churgh; al- 

molt, two hundred congrega- 
ow” have united in chuſing 
Nik ſupparting Paſtors, in whom 

they can.confide ; and more than 
one milhen, and two hundred 
and thirty-ſix thoufand pounds, 
have. been alienated mul com- 
merces and agriculture. 'Fhough 
this ſum remains in the country, 
it is removed from the circle, 
and is applied, : profitably, nei- 
ther, to the ſtate, nor perhaps 
to individuals. Men of rank 
and property, who enforce ſuch 
Treaſures. as tempt their depen- 
Trnty to ere ſeparate Mato ut 
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t great, fo unneceſſary, and ſo 
HM-judged an expence, diſcover 
4 callous indifferenee to the 
progreſs" even of wy and 


2 U 


Men, hn in every department, 
are diſtinguiſhed by their ap- 
pearance. Certain diſeriminat- 
ing marks, ex preſſive of a pro- 
feſſion or character, àre obvious 
even to the vulgar. The ſol- 
dier, the lawyer, the judge, is 
diſtinguiſhed by his air, by his 
manner, and his whole appear- 
anee. Theſe are ſufficient to 
indicate his ſtation, even to a 
ſtranger. From ſueh internal 
eharacteriſties, may one's office 
eaſily be recogniſed, though the 
uſual badges of it are laid aſide; 
and even when theſe 1 

e 


*% 
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ed hy gretendery or a counter- 
feit, then impoſturę may with 
equal Saſe he ſletected. Hetween 

the ceal and ithe borrowed cha- 
racter, every judicious, obſerver 
muſt diſcern a ſhocking. i el 
isbn in hits Auf 
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An the facxed, office too is 
chere nato ſome one, ingredient 
or: gther v Nhich, tho) not. pecu- 
Liar een Juſtly be, deno- 
minated jt's.eflentiahar characte- 
riſtical attribute? Denbtleſs there 
is Some axe ſatisſieꝗ with an in- 
auen 3 9 

BEA decenc; , 
infinztely.{hort oa | 

ger. Others add proprigty as a 
meritorigus accompliſhment ; 
but, fill denen e the 
FProfeſſion isn aſgertaingd,,. pro- 


m. | priet), 
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pricty, thus applied, muſt be à 
word without a meaning. In 
ſhort, ſome may aſſign one exi- 
terion, others a different one: 
But you will not heſitate to pro- 
nounce, That a prineip of 
e maſculine and unfeigned piety, 
«yithout oſtentation, is an in- 
« diſpenſable qualification.” Ge- 
nuine piety doth nt affect 
ſhow; yet it will diſcover itſelf 
in a manner ſuitable to the pecu- 
liar vocation of every Chriſtian. 
In the teachers of religion it 
will operate by humility With“ 
out meanneſs; — by à certain 
dignity and elevation of mini, 
whereof” pride and vanity ute 
but the counterfeits; by an 
honeſt opentieſs of deportinerit, 
equally remote from levity"of 
manners; and moroſeneſs df 

Rn temper z 
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5 an affectionate and 
<haruable condeſcenfion- to the 
ignoram, , to the erroneous, and 
thoſe M low degree j and by 
a manly,,-but prudent courage, 
adapted to characters and cir- 
_ eunſtances, , Other qualifica- 
tions connected with theſe there 
may be, which, when. poſſeſſed, 
are ornamental to the character, 
but, this confitutes.. it. After 


_every otheraccompliſhmenthath, 
according) to the different taſtes 


and ae of Nen obtained 
due AN rx Yb will be 
LNLVE ally accep ptable, and will 

honourably. Aiftimautth the chriſ- 
tian Miniſter. Thoſe whom it 
2 cannot be the obj ects 
contempt, or ridicule; He the 
e of all, rake, will hold 
hes character in veneration. 
Such 
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such as regard religiofifi or 
are concerned for the true in- 
tereſts of mankind, will patro- 
niſe none deſtitute of theſe yoo 
ing and | obvious figriarures. n 
57 DOAADe 
But I mall not getain 96h 
longer upon ſo plein a ſubfect. 
Vole! $7 SAG %yeilf | 
geſt many other conſiderations, 
which merit attention dequite 
to their high importance!” May 
Chriſtians of every ſtatis 1 1 
convinced that it is in — 
power to perform effectuul 
tee and be difpoſed 
to exert that power for i e 
vancement. Nor have yot 
Madame! "reaſon" tö ap 
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«Fublabourers may be ſent into 
_ Gthewvineyard of the Lord.” 
to ane! T amy | 
ont chin — Your, &c. 
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3 TER XXX. 


noms 
ad MADAM, i 


OUR obſervation is 
b juſt. General accuſa- 
| * tions. ſeldom do good. 
Extreme neceſſity only can vin- 
dicate. reflections thrown out 
againft the Clergy. But it muſt 
oceur to you, that corrupt Cler- 
gymen, in all ages, have been 
guilty of effecting the extinction 
of the different ſyſtems of reli- 
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gion, over which they themſelves 
preſided. The Pfieſts, not the 
people, are, by the hiſtorians of 
every age, charged with the 
overthrow of the ſeveral reli- 
gious fabrics their anceſtors had 
erected, and to which the proſ- 
perity and ſtability of the great- 
eſt empires apil ſtatet are aſetihed. 
The Prieſts and Augurs, among 
the Greeks and, Romans, the 
prieſthood among the Jews, the 
abettors of Papal Unfurpation 
among the Gatholicks;/tHe Epiſc 
copal ctergyan' Scotland, xuined 
thoſe intereſts they ꝓretended o 
maintain, and betrayed the truſt 
repoſed in them by the Publick. 
Nor can any religious eſtabliſſi- 
ment prevail in a country, here 
the teachers bf ĩt ecemplify a life 
of ee luxury or odiff- 


pation, 


64 Nai and Skit Let. 30. 
mend morality, by it's utility 
and native excellence, whilſt 
the more animating and effec- 
tual motives of religion are ne- 
glected, or introduced only to, 
fave appearances. 


anity are received into a ſaund 
operate powerfully upon the 


— and the —— They 
will inſpire the former with a 
peculiar i in touehing every 
ſpring of action, and in addreſ- 
fing the heart with a force 

and energy almoſt irreſiſtible. 
A liberal. education, it muſt be 
acknowleged, is a mighty ad- 
vantage; for, without it, we 


cannot ealily conceive how any 
man 


* 
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man who does not poſſeſs very 


uncommon natural powers; can 
do juſtice to the duties ofthe 
facred office. How is it poſſihſe 
that thoſe of mean edtteation, 
vulgar breeding, and Legale, 
and contracted habits of Hin 
ing and acting, can 3 
inſpiration), riſe ſuperior 
their prejudices, prevail ht 
that intolerable pride that inftſts 
tow minds, when raiſed” ab&ve- 
themſelves, and reachthatliberaÞ 
and generous elevation Wich 
qualifies a man for offering the 
Grace of the Goſpel to high 
and low, rich and poor? Much 
erudition, delicacy, authority, 
addreſs; with a lively and cors 
dial feeling of the great truths 
of the Goſpel, are an of 
Vor. H. E. n 1 


{ 
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the laſt importance to a miniſter 
of religion. 


Happy were it if the capable 
and eminent would take what 
is of ſo much conſequence to 


all ranks, moſt eſpecially to 


thoſe of - their own, into their 
ſerious conſideration. It is 
in their power, by the blefling 
of God, to apply an effectual 
remedy. They already feel the 
effects of the want of religion 


and virtue in their own families, 


among their dependents, and 
among the loweſt of the people. 
Nor will a diffipated, . unſettled, 
idle, and profligate mode of hfe, 
ceaſe to increaſe, till they them- 
ſelves take the lead, and em- 
ploy the whole weight of their 
influence and atbertty! in pro- 

moting 


1 
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moting the cauſe of religion. 
The eyes of all good men are 
fixed upon them. They whoſe 
prayers to heaven, and labours 
upon earth, are for the proſ- 
perity of Britain, look up to 
thoſe who have the inſtru- 
ments of reformation and im- 
provement in their own hands. 
The countenance and encou- 
ragement they can give thoſe 
that have ability and inclination 
to promote religion; and the 
oppoſition and diſlike, they can 
ſhow to thoſe perſons, and mea- 
ſures, that obſtruct the progreſs 
of the Goſpel, would quickly 
alter the whole face of things 
amongſt us. Iniquity would 
hide it's face, and the juſt be 
eſtabliſned. That this happy 

E 2 event 
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event may be haſtened, is che 


prayer of, 
Madam, 
Your, &c. 


LETTER XXXI. 


MADAM, _ 


FO juſtly ſuſpect it will 
| Y | not generally be allow- 
ed that the influence of 
the teachers of religion, or even 
of religion itſelf, is ſo power- 
ful as has been' affirmed. It 
is not believed that religion, 
though taught in the beſt man- 
ner, hath the efficacy, ſo poſi- 
tively aſcribed to it, to render 
a people truely wiſe, ſober, and 
vir- 
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virtuous.” But to fact and ex- 
perience I would appeal, in ſup- 
port of all that has been alleg- 
ed. In the Memoirs of many 
faithful - and able teachers of 
religion, the influence of their 
miniſtrations upon the minds 
and lives of great bodies of 
men is recorded. Nor in any 
age or period, the preſent not 
excepted, have there been want- 
ing proofs of the- power of the 
Goſpel diſpenſed by men of 
worth and eminence ' in their 
profeſſion *, th 


* When Dr. Secker was Miniſter of the very 
extenſive and numerous pariſh of St. James's, his 
amazing powers of eloquence, his indefatigable 
labours in preaching, catechiſing, and viſiting 
his pariſhioners, with the ſkill and energy he em- 
ployed in conveying truth to their minds, ope- 
rated ſo powerfully, as to diſtinguiſh that con- 
gregation from all others, by their ſuperiority in 
religious knowledge, their punctuality in the dif- 


— But 


ro Fidelity and Sti Let. 31. 
But the moſt ſtriking and un- 
deniable evidence of this fact 
appears from the hiſtory of the 
firſt Chriſtians. It is curious, 
and fully evinces the ſovereign 
influence of religion, faithfully 
taught by qualified inſtructors. 
They were converted to religi- 
on, not by cool reaſoners, 
abſtract thinkers, inſufficient 
preachers, or ſuch as uſed a 
diſpaſſionate addreſs to the mind. 
Their underſtanding, imagina- 
tion, paſſions, and even their 
very ſenſes, were wrotight upon 
by the immediate meſſengers of 


charge, not of the offices of piety only, but alſo 
thoſe of civil and domeſtic bite. By their 
ſobriety, decency, and diſcretion, they were, 
during the miniſtrations of this excellent perſon 
among them, remarkable above all the other in- 
habitants of that great metropolis. 


God, 


4 
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God. They embraced the truth, 
and became wiſe and good. 


Their devotion became fer- 
vent in a very high degree. 
But though their zeal roſe to a 
pitch not paralelled 1n hiſtory, 
they were guilty of no exceſs 
of any kind. Coſtly indeed 
were the ſacrifices they offered 
tothe author of their religion.— 
The principles of their educa- 
tion; — their reputation with the 
world; — the ſpoiling of their 
goods, —all the comforts of life; 
—life itſelf;—all were given 
up for their religion; but in no 
inſtance did they violate the 
rights of their fellow citizens, 
nor diſturb the peace of ſociety. 
They were very ſenſible of their 
title, to all the rights enjoyed 


R 
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by their fellow ſubjects. But 
they ſubmitted to the cruelleſt 
perſecution, without reſiſtence. 
Their enemies made the ſevereſt 
ſcrutiny into their characters 
and conduct. But their ſince- 
rity, and ſtedfaſtneſs in the pro- 
feſſion and practice ef Chriſti- 
anity, was the reſult of thoſe 
ſtrict and moſt minute inquries. 
More numerous and powerful 
than thoſe, that have brought 
about the greateſt Revolutions 
in mighty empires; they re- 
mained quiet, and without of- 
fence, examples of meeknelſs, 
patience, and moderation, till 
Providence effected their deli- 
verance. The Jews, by repeated 
inſurrections, forced the Ro- 
mans to perſecute them. Chriſ- 
tians of the ſame nation bore 
the oppreſſions, under which 

they 
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they groaned, with wouderhul 


equanimity. 


To what cauſe ought we to 
aſcribe this curious phenome- 
non? Not to the Profeſſion of 
Chriſtianity; for many Profeſſors 
of Chriſtianity have embroiled 
the world for an hypotheſis,— 
for a favourite tenet of no im- 
portance. Nor can it be aſcrib- 
ed to a miraculous interpoſition, 
for no ſuch reſtraint is authen- 
ticated, — nor indeed is pretend- 
ed. To the power of real reli- 
gion; — to this alone, can the 
reſignation, the gentleneſs, the 
patience, and many uſeful and 
active virtues of the firſt Chriſ—- 
tians, be attributed. To the ju- 
dicious and candid, it muſt 
appear a maxim juſtified by the 

expe- 
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experience of all ages, that men 
will be blameleſs, and inoffen- 
ſve, in proportion to the pre- 
valence of religion in their 
hearts; . and in proportion 
to their improvements, in it 
they will be uſeful in ſociety, 
and benefactors to all around 
them. 


- Are they then the friends of 
human nature, who would ſup- 
preſs the ſpirit of religion? Are 
they intitled to diſtinguiſhed 
favours or honours from ſociety, 
who would weaken it's influ- 
ence? Do not ſuch as would 
check this beneficent ſpirit, 
merit the frowns of all who are 
mtruſted by the publick, with 
the 3 of their con- 
ar Do not all the friends of 

man- 
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mankind look up to our rulers, 


and to thoſe of rank and in- 


Anence for the countenance and 


ſupport to which that principle 
is intitled, which of all others 4s 
the moſt ſalutary and beneficial 
to mankind? Few truths are 
more evident than, That thoſe 
who, tho? poſſeſſed of authority 


and Power, are neutral in the 
cauſe of religion, or promote 
diſſipation, profaneneſs, and ir- 


religion, are perfidious to the 


truſt repoſed in them by God 
and man, and are traitors to 
their country. 


I am, 
Your, &c. 


44 + 
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LETTER XXXII. 


MADAM, 


ou very juſtly obſerve, - 


I Y | that much miſchief has 
K been done in the world 
by thoſe who made the higheſt 
pretenſions to religion. But high 
Pretenſions of all kinds, give 
grounds of ſuſpicion. High 
pretences to the religious cha- 
racter are moſt ſuſpicious; be- 
cauſe they indicate the want 
of that modeſty and humility, 
on which true religion is found- 
ed. Thoſe who diſguiſe their 
6 4 1 ſelfiſh 
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ſelfiſh or ambitious views, un- 
der the garb of religion, are the 
very worſt members of ſociety. 
And it muſt be allowed, that 
a man may be much concerned 
for religion, but much more 
concerned for the gratification 
of certain illicit paſſions. Such 
a man will be more miſchievous 
in ſociety, than thoſe who have 
no ſuch concern. The reaſon 
of this is obvious. His conſci- 
ouſneſs of an attachment to reli- 
gion, inſpires him with courage 
and zeal, ſuperiour to what is ex- 
perienced by other men, This 
_ obſervation is remarkably veri- 

hed in thoſe, who, in religious 
controverſies, are animated by 
a deſire of victory over an ad- 
verſary. To what ſcandalous 
exceſſes have we ſeen this love 


of 
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of ſuperiority carry men, whoſe 
concern for religion cannot be 
doubted. Their feelings of 
zeal give an edge to their paſ- 
ſions, and a confidence in gra- 
tifying them, far ſurpaſſing 
what any other object, but Reli- 
gion, can inſpire. 


But ſtill let it be obſerved, 
that if true religion, without 
any mixture of pride or ſelfiſh- 
neſs, bears rule in the heart, 
the man will be both harmleſs 
and uſeful, and that in a very 
high degree. Nay, though other 
principles ſhould mingle them- 
ſelves with a real love of God 


and man, and a ſincere concern 


to promote the cauſe of virtue 
and ali the character of ſuch 


”& & 


bene- 
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beneficial ;—for ſuch were che 
frſt Chriſtians, 


To aſſert that the firſt Chriſ« 
tians were all Saints, would be 
abſurd. This cannot be affirm- 
ed of any great body of men 
upon earth. But they had juſt 
ſentiments of religion. Their 
views were ſingle. Their zeal 
was fervent. They loved man- 
kind, They felt the moſt tender 
concern for their Chriſtian bre- 
thren. When the ſame ſpirit 
ſhall poſſeſs Chriſtians, of this, 
or any future age, they, of all 
others, will appear the moſt 
amiable, and uſeful members 
of the commonwealth, It may 
_ happen. Soon may it come 

to paſs! that men ſhall diveſt 
n of all party —_— 
0 


of a factious or domineering 
humour, and be poſleſfed of the 
pure and generous ſpirit that 
animated the firſt Chriſtians, 
Then: ſhall even the ſceptical 
tribes: be forced to confels the 
benevolent genius of true reli- 


gion. For the preſent we muſt 
reſt ſatished in ſuch a proſpect 


of it, as we have in the temper 


and conduct of good men, which 


will be lovely and uſeful, in pro- 
portion to the purity and ſtrength 
of the good principle in their 
hearts. 


Upon this ſubject, it ought 
not to be forgotten, that there 
are ſolemn and important ſea- 
ſons in life, when the mean and 
illiteral views of party, with 
the illuſions of vanity and in- 
tereſt, 
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tereſt vaniſh, and are effaced 
from the mind of that man, in 
whom the good principle hath 
the aſcendant. In danger and 
diſtreſs, when religious objects 
only can miniſter ſupport and 
conſolation; in acts of ſolemn 
devotion, when the quickening 
power and influence of religion 
penetrate the ſoul; in the ap- 
proaches of death, wherein the 
eternal realities of future retri- 
bution preſent themſelves, di- 
ſtinctly, to the mind -in theſe, 
and other awful ſcenes in life, 
all ſiniſter attachments are diſ- 
miſſed, and that goodneſs of 
heart, which diſtinguiſhes vital 
chriſtianity, ſhines conſpicuous 
in it's native lovelineſs. Whence 
the polition, 5 That ſuch as are 
* truely: and deeply religious, 
* will - truely good and ami- 
Vor, I. F '« able; 


32 - The Religions, &c. Let. 32. 
« able;” becomes abundantly 
evident. Their virtues may be 
beclouded by the infirmities in- 
ſeparable from humanity, but, to 
1 candid obſervers, prevalence 
in their hearts, of principles 
uſeful and attractive, diſplays 
itſelf habitually; and in trying 
evils, their righteouſneſs ſhineth 
'forth as the ſun, and their judge- 
ment as the noon-day. But I 
ought not to illuſtrate a ſubject 
perfectly familiar to your own 
mind. Amidſt dark and diſ- 
treſsful events, which I would 
not recall to your thoughts, 
you have beheld ſtriking and 
illuſtrious proofs of this doctrine. 
That the ſpirit of wiſdom, which 
led you to the proper improve- 
ment of them, may be diffuſed 
among all you love, is the fer- 


vent prayer of, 
Your, &c. 
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LETTER XXXIII. 
MADAM, * 


ou mention a very 
] Y | capital objection to re- 


| $$ x ligion, that merits par- 


ticular attention. It is often 


produced in the companies of 


the gay, and furniſhes exerciſe 
to the wit and ſatire of perſons 
of figure and faſhion. Religi- 
on, ſay they, withdraws the 
heart ſo much from the world, 
that it's votaries ſeem to forget 
that they inhabit this globe. 
They are ſo regardleſs of this 
life, and it's concerns, that they 

F 2 ſeem 
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leem to think that their intereſt 
in heaven, ſuperſedes their care- 
ing for their concerns on earth, 
Allowing that religion gives no 
encouragement fo the miſchiev- 
ous paſhons, it's tendency to 
diſqualify men for the eſſential 
duties of life, is a very material 
objection: at leaſt men of bu- 
ſineſs will find it impracticable, 
nor ought it ever to ſink 1 
into their hearts. 


Time was, when this objec- 
tion might have been ſupported 
by many examples. Nov the 
united zeal of all the religious 
is ſo much coole "the this 
charge can ariſe only from a 
diſlike of all * 1 ; at leaſt, 
no other account can be made 
of the 3 with which 


' It 
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it is urged. How abſurd and 
ridiculous are - ſuch liberties, 
when they are conſidered as 
taken by thoſe who have divert- 
ed their own attention from the 
great duties of life! How pre- 
poſterous is it for them to ex- 
patiate againſt the attachment 
of ess to the exerciſes of 
religion, who have rendered 
themſelves incapable of fulfilling 
their moſt neceſſary e eee 
to ſociety? 


85 


The lady who employs a bps 
portion of her time, in adjuſting 
the minuteſt articles of her dreſs, 
exclaums, with a bad grace, 
againſt thoſe who beſtow the 
lame time in acts of devotion. 


Thoſe gentlemen who perſiſt 
in throwing away ſo much of 
| F 3 their 


their time upon the levees of 
the great, for — a ſmile; — be- 
tray a total want of judgement, 
when they exerciſe their wit 
againſt thoſe, whoſe aſſidu- 
ities are beſtowed upon the 
great and glorious object of 
worſhip. With d and 
indignation, muſt we hear thoſe 
who throw away their time and 
money at game, and other un- 
profitable diverſions; — whoſe 
invention is racked to find means 
how to kill time,—how to con- 
trive ſcenes of diſſipation; to 
hear them talking away with fo 
much aſſurance againſt the in- 
diſcretions, real or 1 
of the religious. 5171 


Iberer of both . kave 


been too much, and too long, 
4 indulged 
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indulged in their inſolence to- 
wards the devout. Does their 
invective indeed flow from a 
juſt ſenſe of what is wrong? 
Or rather does it not proceed 
from a conſciouſneſs of a defect 
in themſelves, which they wiſh. 
to conceal? They , wilify, in 
others, an excellence of which. 
they . themſelves, are deftitute. 
May not the fable Of the fox, 
who having loſt his tail, labour- 
ed to perſuade his brethren to 
eut off. that cumbrous member, 
juſtly be applied to theſe gen- 
tlemen? Their abuſive cenlures 
of the religious, can be account= 
ed for only, from the conſciouſ- 
neſs, that they themſe lves are 
of an oppoſite and leſs vene- 
rable characte. 


F 4 * The 
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The Prodigal ſneers at the 
meanneſs of the oeconomiſt. 
The miſer diſpiſes the liberality of 


tlie generous. The coward in- 


veighs againſt the tmagined raſh- 
neſs of the brave. The fine gen- 
tleman rails at the pedantry of 
the learned. The mere ſcholar 
deſpifes 


the common forms of 
good: breeding. Need we then 
be furpriſed, that thofe, who 
are deſtitute. of true religion, ſo 
eſſential to every good character, 
ſhonld; for their own fakes, and 
in their own defence; entertain 
us with invectives againſt ſuch 
as have devoted themſelves to 
God? G 

| on 2 * 

70 But 1 d not, by theſe obſer- 
vations, elude the objection, 
with which the indiſcretions of 
a few 
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a few have furniſhed libertines. 
It is, evidently, not an objection 
to religion, but to the practice 
of a ſmall number of individuals. 
For if we regulate our devotion 
by the ſtandard of the Bible, 
we ſhall not neglect any of the 
eſſential duties of life. Reli 
ion is the ſervice of God. It 
is not confined to times, ſeaſons, 
or particular acts; it extends 
— the whole of life. It is our 
duty regularly to appear before 
God, in ſtated acts of devotion. 
It is our duty, alſo, to fulfill our 
relative obligations. We muſt 
perform the duties peculiar to 
our ſtation, and occupy our ta- 
lents in thoſe employments pro- 
vidence hath allotted us, and by 
our fidelity in theſe, no leſs than 
0 our punctuality in acts of 
private 
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private: and publick Worſhip, 
We approve ourſelves the ſer- 
vants of God. We are truely 
religious, When we are devoted 
to God; —when We devote to 
him, not the time allotted to 
the exer ciſes of g religion only, 
but chat proportion of our time, 
which the relative duties of life, 
and of our ſation, require. 
CON 4 ITORTTE DAR BUT * 
If a man ef rank and fortune 
ſhould permit a ſervant, to whom 
he had committed the Manage- 
ment of his improvements, and 
appointed ta ſuperinted the in- 
duſtry of ſuch as execute them, 
to attend his, perſon, and con- 
verſe with him; if this ſervant 
ſhould; he ſo captivated, with the 
pleaſure of cpnverſation with 
his lord, as to heglect the duties 


of 


I 


— 
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of his: department, and alienate 
his money to purpoſes foreign 
to his lord's intention; ndtwitixõ 
ſtariding all his afliduities, be 
* be ori nk e 95 
- eint on ite 
if a man, forkakflugikia Ration 
in life, ſhall devote himſelf to 
the contemplation of God, and 
the practice of auſterities, he is 
contemplative and auſtere, not 
religious. If he devotes himſelf 
to profound reſcarches; an ben 
ſtruſe inquiries to the 
of the eſſential duties; — 
be curious, and perhaps ortho + 
dox, not religious. If he (pus 
bliſhes his noſtrums, he is raſh. 
If he forms factions, in ſupport 
of his tenets; he is turbulent. 
if he alienates the minds of 
good men from one andthery 


— * 
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he is miſchievous. If, in pro- 
ſecution of theſe purpoſes, he 
pretends the authority of God; 
he is prefumptuous, and dar- 
ingly diſhoneſt, and hath in- 
finitely deviated from * re- 
_ — | 


On the —— — 2 man, 
of whatever ſtation or circum- 
ſtances in life, makes conſcience 
of doing his duty to God, and 
diſcharging the obligations re- 
ſulting from his various relati- 
ons in life, making it the ſingle 
intention of his heart to be ap- 
prayed of God through Jeſus 
Gui; he is truely —— 
The. more ardently and ſteadily 
he labours to his duty, 
the wiſer, the better, the hap- 
r become; the more 
happineis 


SSK 
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happineſs he with diffuſe: among 
all arou him, and will riſe 
more and more in favour with 
Cod and ag good\mots';, 87 
Lam,. 4) T5 
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ee to underſtand religion. 
Objections to it, founded ——3 


indiſcretions or extravagance 
it's profeſſors, ariſe from — 
— of that; wherein genuine 
reltgion conſiſts. "They Place 
religion in opinions | 


91 Advice to 
Foreign to it; therefore they run 
into miſtakes. They purſue 
their miſtakes with an ardour, 
Which belongs to true religion 
onlyz therefore they run into 
pernicious exceſs. This is a 
true account of the caſe of the 
enemies, and alſo of thoſe 
friends of religion, 0 run in- 
into folkles. 
501 Iris os 

But he, who places . 
in an uniform endeavour to be 
d of God through Jeſus 
hriſt, and conſcientiouſly per- 
ſiſts in the diſcharge of the eſſen- 
tial duties of life, will commit 
1 exceſs nor extravagance. 
Here there can be no danger 
'ofiexceſs in zeal or activity. We 
wrannot be too. apprehenſive of 
offending God; too 1 


5 
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Dee 
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of being apprbvedi by him; 
too ſanguint in e hopes from 
his grace, |/whilft! we attend 
duely to the obious duties of 
life; becauſe that, of itſehf will 
give us a right direction. 
n 0 #1150998: 9117 
The mind of a na eg bs 
overſet,—it'saballance» may be 
deſtroyed, — and it's faculty 
diſordered, by continued and too 
intenſe contemplation, or the 
overſtrained exerciſe of the a- 
fections, upon the immenſe 
objects of devotion. Nor will 
they who place the eſſence of 
religion in ſublime ſentiments, 
and elevated affections, rather 
than the humble practice of ho- 
lineſs, fail, not only to ſuffer 
eſſentially hut alſo to expoſe 
We 2 + Þ TI 2 1 Mi 
Permit 
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Permit me to recommend it 
to the ſincerely devout, never 
to loſe ſight of the great duties 
of life; to keep the obligations 
they owe their ſeveral, ſtations 
and relations ever in their view; 
to make theſe the ſubjeQs of 

their meditations, confeſſions, 
petitions, thankſgivings. Thus 
thall they find employment for 
their pious affections, — the 
means of regulating them, 
with the full enjoyment of all 
their mental powers. This is 
to walk with God, and to have 
fellowſhip with him. And, in 
this, there is no danger of ex- 
Leſs. | | SM - 


. Frail indeed is man, and we 
often feel a propenſity in our- 
ſelves, to lay too much ſtreſs 
Um upon 
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upon certain duties, in prefe- 
rence to others no leſs eſſential. 
But let us duely regard the dic- 
tates of good ſenſe; the admo- 
nitions of ſenſible friends; 
the inſtructions from holy ſcrip- 
ture, and the remonſtrances of 
conſcience: Then ſhall we be 
guided in a proper ras 
Whilſt the heart is loyal to God, 
no obligation will be violated, 
no plain duty neglected. Tem. 
per, education, examples, Ha. 
have great influence; but ne 
ther temper, education, nor 
examples, are the ſtandards of 
the Chriſtian. He will never 
loſe ſight of the end of his being, 
nor intermit his endeavours to 
honour God, by fulfilling the 
duties that flow from the rela- | 
Vol. II. G "tions 
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tions, and ſtation, in which pro- 
vidence hath placed him. 


| Weak and viſionary perſons, 
who have religned themſelves 
to the fictions of a diſtempered 
zmagination,—to ſublime con- 
templations, and ſanctimonious 
exerciſes, which have no con- 
nection with a good temper or 
practice, will, like blazeing me- 
teors, run far into wild vaga- 
ries, to the amaſement of the 
multitude, their own prejudice, 
and the harm and confuſion of all 
around them. Butall who have 
devoted themſelves to God, are 
regulated by the direction of 
his word, imprinted by his 
Spirit upon their hearts and con- 
ſciences. 


May 
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May you, and all good Chriſ- 
tians, continue to move, like the 
planets in their orbits, ſome 
with more, ſome with leſs ve- 
locity, but all with order and 
harmony. And may we. com- 
pleat our periods to the glory of 


God, our own ineffable joy, 
and the comfort, and exultation 
Madam, \ 

Your, &c, 
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LETTER XXXV. 


MADAM, 

N E perverſe conſtruc- 
1 T * tions of libertines, and 
FF the improvement they 
make of the weakneſſes of un- 
experienced Chriſtians, againſt 
the profeſſion of religion, point 
out the importance of their 
proceeding with the utmoſt 
circumſpection. To deprive ill- 
diſpoſed minds of every handle, 
will be the endeavour of every 
good perſon. The imperfections 
of the ſincere, and the well- 
meant miſtakes of the unexpe- 
perienced, 
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Let. 35. Advice to Chriftians: wn 
rienced, are intitled to the ten 


dereſt, and moſt delicate, feelings 
of the human heart. 


On: no account would I 
offend the leaſt of the genera- 
tion of God's people. But to 
thoſe who have lately taſted, 
and ſeen, that the Lord is gra- 
cious; I hope I may, without 
offence, ſuggeſt, that as their 
hearts then: are warm, and: re- 
plete with gratitude and attach-- 
ment, their pious effuſions can 
be reliſhed only by the devout. 
Therefore, they ought never to 
be obtruded upon ſuch as may 
not be diſpoſed. to- make the 
moſt generous: uſe of them. 
The converſe of pious and ex- 
perienced friends 1s calculated: 
to inform, fortify, and conſole 

G 3 them.. 
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them. Here, modeſty and de- 
licacy, meekneſs, and a quiet 
ſpirit, will be their chief orna- 
ment. Vanity, or a dogmatical 
manner, will hurt and offend 
their warmeſt friends. Humi- 
lity, with a docile, traQtable 
frame of mind, become their 
condition. High ftrains of de- 
votion, opinions accounted ſu- 
perlatively orthodox, animoſity 
againſt ſuch as think with re- 
ferve upon abſtruſe points, can- 
not be profitable to themſelves, 
nor —— to others. They 
will, perhaps, be forward to tell 
what God hath done for their 
ſouls, but wiſdom will induce 
them to offer matters of this 
ſacred import, only in the ears 
of thoſe, that have heard what 
the ſpirit ſaith to the churches. 

Impreſ- 
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Impreſſions made upon their 
minds, they will judge of with 
the ſtricteſt caution. By the 
facred oracles they muſt be tried. 
If they are not conſonant to re- 
velation, and ſupported by di- 
vine authority, they ought in- 
ſtantly to be rejected. That 
God, by his Holy Spirit, hath 
acceſs to the human foul, that 
he knows all the avenues to the 
heart, and conveys light and 
comfort to good men, is agree- 
able to ſound philoſophy, ex- 
perience, and the ſcriptures. 
For wiſe and good purpoſes, 
impreſſions are made upon minds 
devoted to God; but they are 
ſo agreeable to the divine word, 
fo beneficial to human nature, 
ſo clear, full, expreſs, and evi- 
5 G 4 dent, 
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dent, that they uni 
Taken. 


| At the ſame time, it has too 


frequently happened, that hy- 
pocrites have pretended to the 
privileges of the children of God. 
Fanatics have miſtaken the effu- 
ſions of a diſordered imagina- 
tion, for divine influences. The 
groſſeſt crimes have been per- 
petrated, and the moſt nefa- 
rious purpoſes managed, by pre- 
tenders, to divine illumination. 
Nay, good men, of lively ima- 
ginations and warm hearts, 
have haſtily concluded, that the 
impreſſions made on their own 
minds, by means of their fears, 
their hopes, their wiſhes, have 
proceeded from God. 


The 
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Ihe friends of Job were good 
men, but they had admitted a 
moſt unfavourable impreſſion of 
their afflicted friend's being a 
hypocrite; and would not quit 
it, until they were rebuked for it 
by God himſelf. When Oliver 
Cromwell was. dangerouſſy fick, 
ſeveral pious men met together, 
to ſupplicate his recovery by: 
fervent prayers. All of them 
were ſeiſed with an impreſſion, 
that God had granted their re- 
queſt, and that he would recover. 
For this, they united: in ſolemn. 
thankſgiving. But, before they 
ſeparated, they heard that Crom 
well was dead. L am. ſorry to 
be obhged. to add, that then, 
they addreſſed God in the lan- 
$uage of 5 the Megan. Thou 
60 haft 
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* haſt deceived ys, endo 
« deceived. 


That good of the 
higheſt intellectual powers, ought 
to againſt being miſled 
by the deluſions of an overheat- 
ed imagination, is a natural de- 
duction from numberleſs anec- 
dotes, to this. that occur 
in the . of the laſt age. 
To reject without heſitation, 
what will not ſtand the teſt of 
good ſenſe, and to deſpiſe thoſe 
impreſſions which will not bear 
to be tried by the word of God, 
is the undoubted dhty of every 
Chriſtian. Nor will it eſcape 
being remarked by every intel- 
gent Chriſtian, that the Apo- 

ſtle, after having ſaid, . Quench 
not the ſpirit; ; api not pro 


pheſyings,“ 
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« pheſyings,” immediately adds, 
« Prove all things, hold faſt 
„that which is good.“ 


| Every good perſon — 
to the kingdom * that is above. 


He belongs alſo to the king- 
dom of Providence here below. 
Whiltt his heart is where his. 
treaſure 18, he will E 
thoſe capacities and qua 7 
tions, wherewith he 1s kao — tf 
for the honour of God, and the 
benefit of mankind upon. earth. 
His ſtation he will fill honour- 
ably to his profeſſion, and uſe- 
fully to all his connections. 
He belongs to two kingdoms, 
and will carefully fulfill the 
duties of both. Every duty 
bath it's proper ſeaſon, and in 
u's ſeaſon only is beautiful. The 
preſent 
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preſent duty he will perform, 


although it may occur to him, 
that, by another, more emo- 
lument might accrue to his ſpi- 
ritual intereſts. Nay, he will 
fallow the conduct of Provi- 
dence, and perform the publick 
offices of religion, in exact con- 
formity to the preſcriptions: of 
decency, and the reſpect due to 
thoſe connected with him in 
the ſame religious ſociety; al- 
though he may be fully per- 
ſuaded, that, by neglecting the 
rules of outward decorum, his 
ſpiritual improvement might be 
more effectually promoted. We 
are not competent judges of 
what is beſt for ourfelves. He 
who hath. fixed the bounds of 
our habitations, knows what 
tends. to render us wiſe and 


good; 
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good; and will moſt effectually 
promote our eſſential intereſts, 
if we follow his direction, and 
yield ourſelves up implicitly to 
his tuition, When we treſpaſs 
upon the rules preſcribed by 
wiſdom and moderation, we run 
into devious crooked paths, are 
ſelf=willed, deprive ourſelves of 
the divine conduct, and become 
the carvers of our own lot. 
That prudence which adorns 
every grace of the divine life, 
is eſſential to religion, nor will 
any hopes of ſpiritual edification 
ſeduce the intelligent Chriſtian 
to recede from it's precepts. - 
By apparently inferior means, 
by means the moſt unpromiſing, 
through the bleſſing of God, 
we may be built up in our moſt 
holy faith, with more effi _ 
an 


o An s Let. 35. 


and ſucceſs, when we maintain 
the unity of the ſpirit in the 
bond of „than when we 
graſp at the moſt flattering 
means, at the expence of de- 
cency or union. Union, that 
ſacred band, which beſtows 
beauty and ſtrength on the 
church of God, and is held 
forth in holy ſcripture, as of the 
laſt importance to the intereſts 
of the Goſpel, and of every 
individual, will be preſerved 
holy and inviolate at every 
expence, but the teſtimony of 
a well- informed conſcience. In 
the path marked out by Provi- 
dence, how barren and rugged 
ſo ever; — in the practice of thoſe 
duties, which reſult from our 
particular callings and relati- 
ons, how ixkſom and * 
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fant ſoever theſe. may be; we 
are warranted to expect the 
countenance and bleſſing of 
God, and ought to reſt aſſured 
of the accompliſhment of his 
promiſe, The moſt 


palatable 

and delicious food is not always 
the moſt nouriſhing. A croſs 
incident in life, an unexpected 
trial of virtue, may conduce 
no leſs to our ſpiritual improve- 
ment, than thoſe delightful 
exerciſes of devotion, to which 
we apply with the utmoſt avi- 
dity, and well-grounded expec= 
tations, 


The beſt muſt often afſociate 
with thoſe they cannot approve. 
Such may be our connections 
in life. To them our religion 
exprelsly requires us to be Ser 

dle, 
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tle, coutteous, and kindly af- 
fectioned. How diſagreeable 
ſoever their errours may be to 
us, our inclinations muſt be 
ſacrificed to our duty. Our de- 
light is with the excellent ones 


of the earth. But if, by blood 


or buſineſs, we are connected 
with others of a different cha- 
racter, to ſuch, and to all, for 
the honour of the Chriſtian 
profeſſion, we muſt diſplay the 
beauties of that Wiſdom, which 
cometh from above. He who 
does not diſtinguiſh eminent 
worth, is not enamoured of 
the image of God. But he 
who is froward to a relation, on 
account of the want of it, hath 
not learned of Him, who was 
meek and lowly in heart. Our 
Saviour, when ſought for 12 
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his mother, was by her ſup- 
poſed to be among his relations, 
becauſe with them it was his 


cuſtom to live and converſe. 


But neither of Zherr principles 
nor practices could he approve. 


The judicious Chriſtian will 
cut off occaſion, from them that 


that deſire occaſion, to blaſ- 


pheme that worthy name, 
whereby we are called. By a 
ſteady attention to the direction 
of wiſdom and difcretion ;— 
to ſocial and relative duties; 
to every warrantable method of 
reconciling men to the wiſdom 
of the juſt; and, moſt of all, by 
a watchful ſubmiſſion to the 
tuition of an unerring guide, 
they will adorn the doctrine of 
God our Saviour. May this be 
Vol. II. H the 


nis Teueis held ly Let. 36. 


the ſtudy and the privilege of all 
the _—_ friends of religion.” 
0 Lam, 


Your, &c. j 
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MADAM, Ape 


Ka G00 citizen will not 


{ A deſpair ' of the / com- 


== *X mon-wealth. Nor will 
you indulge that deſpondence, 
commonly expreſſed concerning 
the ſucceſs of the efforts of good 
Chriſtians, to bring about a 
reformation from reigning er- 
rours. Tou know this is the 


"rol object of che adminiſtra- 


tion 
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tion of the Son of God. To 
co-operate with him, is the in- 
tereſt, duty, and honour, of 
every faithful ſubject of his 
kingdom. 


The riſing generation merits 
the zealous and faithful atten- 
tion of every good man. To 
take meaſures calculated to form 
their minds to piety and virtue, 
is a duty, of all others, moſt 
acceptable to God, and uſeful 
to men. Can the friends of 
mankind obſerve the unremitted 
labours of every tribe of liber- 
tines, to furniſh the minds of 
the youth of both ſexes with 
falſe and looſe principles, with- 
out feeling their obligation to 
do their utmoſt to .counterwork | 


them? tm 
# of 
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Of all the methods of ſeduc- 
tion hitherto practiſed to delude 
and ruin the raſh and unthink- 
ing, I know. none more inſidi- 
-ous and ſucceſsful, than the 


arts practiſed of late, by thoſe 


who call themſelves Chriſtians, 
but whether they have any juſt 
claim to that ſacred Name, will 
beſt appear from a few of their 
favourite tenets, | 


A Socinian profeſſes to be- 
lieve in the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 
If you enquire into his ideas of 
Chriſt Jeſus, he will tell you, 
he was a good man, who taught 
— many leſſons of virtue, 
and examplified them in his 
life. — Thefe good leſſons we 
may practiſe, if we pleaſe; 


ſelves 


and, by ſo doing, merit for our- 
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ſelves final happineſs. Con- 
cerning the apoſtacy or corrup- 
tion of man;—the neceſſity of 
regeneration, through the grace 
of the ſpirit; the exiſtence of 
the third perſon of the Trinity; 
—the divinity of our bleſſed 
Saviour his atonement; —our 
acceptance through him; — they 
allow nothing. As to the hiſ- 
tory of the life of Jeſus in the 


Goſpel, they allow it credit in 


caſes, wherein the Evangeliſts 
concur in the narrative of facts; 
but, with reſpect to the de- 
ductions of the apoſtles, from 
the truths. delivered by our Sa- 
viour, together with their in- 
ſpiration, — they merit no farther 
regard, than they coincide with 
the arts of reaſoning. Every 
article in religion muſt, by them, 

H 3 | be 
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be tried at the bar of our diſ- 
curſive faculty; and, by the de- 
ciſion of our powers of reaſon 
and inference, they muſt ſtand 
or fall. I do not ſay that this 
is the ſyſtem of their founder, 
Fauſtus Socinus. But ſuch is 
part of the creed, which our 
moderns, who- call themſelves 
by his name, have adopted. 


The moſt zealous advocate 
for this egregious mode of faith, 
is a clergyman, who, if he had 
confined his ſpeculations to the 
object of his high genius, might 
have juſtly merited the warmeſt 
gratitude of the publick, on 
account of his diſcoveries in 
natural hiſtory, But unfortu- 
nately he has miſtaken the 
powers of his own mind, and 
doldly attempted ſubjects he has 

no 


1 
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not ſtudied, and does not un- 
derſtand.. This celebrated writer 
is, in natural philoſophy, a very 
conſiderable . genius, but, in 
moral and theological reſearches, 
very mean and contemptible. 

A caſe not uncommon among 
mankind. 


The inherent deficiency of light 
in his underſtanding, he ſup- 
plies by the heat of his paſſions. 
For hut, with much magni- 
ficence, he has ſerved up a 
pompous. entertainment of the- 
ology and morals, ſeaſoned to 
the taſte of the great; thouſands, 
and ten thouſands, of the loweſt 
of the people, are generouſly 
ſupplied, at almoſt no expence, 
with. the ſame delicious: fare, 
cooked. in exact conformity to 
their homely palates. By both 

_— high. 
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high and low, his viands are 


ſwallowed with avidity. What 
flatters men's pride and ſooths 
their paſſions, will be reliſhed 
by all orders. 


To the above precious creed, 
this benevolent and- zealous 
apoſtle hath added many ſa- 
lutary articles. He has gene- 
roufly annihilated the Devil, — 
and alſo the pains of hell; at 
leaft, till the reſurrection; after 
a ſhort ſpace of ſuffering poſte- 
rior to the reſurrection, he 

aſſures his diſciples of a ſpeedy 

. reſcue, and of the annihilation 
of hell itſelf, with all it's tor- 
ments. He beſtows the eucha- 
riſt upon infants;—gives up the 
immateriality of the ſoul; and 
inſiſts upon it's dependence upon 
| the 
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the body; and binds human 
nature in a fatal chain, whereby 
each individual is neceſſitated to 
think, and act, e as he 
does. 


The aſperity with which this 
writer delivers his opinion of 
the underſtandings and hearts 
of ſome of the moſt ſucceſsful 
advocates for the chriſtian faith, 
with the faſtidious contempt 
he expreſſes of his. opponents, 
of every denomination, are a- 
dopted by his diſciples; ſo that, 
of all others, theſe are become 
the moſt obſtinate bigots. 


Patroniſed as this mode of 
belief is by the great, and a- 
dopted by many who paſs for 
men of ſeience and refinement, 

it's 


2 Tenets beld ly. Let. 36. 
it's progreſs hath been rapid, in 


proportion to that zeal and arti- 
fice, with which it hath been 
propagated. And ſhall the great 
and the many who profeſs, real 


Chriſtianity, remain unconcern- 


ed ſpectators of the diſhonour 


done religion, and the injuries 
fuſtained by the unthinking, 
from the circulation of tenets 
ſuhverſive of truth and virtue? 
All men of ability and influence, 
who love God. and the human 
kind, will do their utmoſt! to 
ſtem a torrent, which, the far- 


ther it proceeds, will collect the 


more force, and ſpread errour, 
vice, and deſolation, at home 
and abroad. By the counte- 


nance due to men of erudition 


and Chriſtian principles; by. pro- 
gs GH placed at * acceſſes 
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to ſchools, and all ſeminaries-of 
learning; by excluding from 


every department, in the edu- 
cation of youth, thoſe of the 


higheſt intellectual powers, who 


have not embraced the Chriſ- 
tian faith in it's purity and 
ſimplicity: by theſe methods, 
added to thoſs already ſpecified, 
and by others let N — ju- 


dicious and lenient, which will 


occur to men of probity and 
diſcernment, attached ſteadily to 
religion, this growing evil may, 
by the bleſſing of God, receive an 


effectual check; and the genu- 


ine ſpirit of piety a 


may ain be 1 75 


As for private Chriſtians, 


who may differ in judgement 


with refvet to leſſer matters, 
they owe to one another the 
utmoſt 
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utmoſt tenderneſs and forbear- 
ance. ' Whilſt pyrrhoniſm and 
ſceptical notions, are propagated 
by philoſophers, and while ſome 
churchmen profeſs, chriſtianity 
that, with the more ſucceſs, they 
may promote the cauſe of in- 
fidelity; ſhall; ſound belie vers 
continue to ſtrive about the noſ- 
trums of teachers, and thoſe 
minute criticiſms, concerning 
which the beſt men have dif- 
fered? Whilſt we entertain thoſe 
ſentiments, which we judge 
moſt agreeable to * ſtandard 
of truth, ſhall we go to war 
with one another, about ob- 
ſeure queſtions, and fight an. 
obſtinate battle about words? 
Would not thoſe powers of un- 
derſtanding, which good Chriſ- 
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tians employ againſt each other, 
be more happily exerciſed in 
ſupport of vital religion? Nor 
in the exhibition of religious 
truth, will a wiſe man deſcend 
minutely into points that are 
not eſſential. I would induftri- 
ouſly avoid ions contro- 
verted among good men, and 
if through inadvertency I have, 
in any inftance, departed from 
this rule, I am confident you 
dulge me the liberty all 


will indy 
take to thetnſelves, Every man 
thinks in a manner, which is 
agreeable to his own views of 
truth. But where virtue and 
the Chriſtian faith are in queſ- 
tion, the friends of both. will 
unite in proſecution of one 
grand deſign, If infidelity, on 
One 
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one hand, and fanaticiſm on 
the other, at preſent threaten 
the extinction of religion, Chriſ- 
tians, who employ their forces 
againſt each other, reſemble 
thoſs infatuated citizens, who, 
by turning againſt one- another 
thoſe arms which would have 


defended them from the aſſaults 
of the enemy, involve them 


ſelves in one common ruin. 
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LETTER XXXVIL 


ung: 


MADAM, 


SIL?E) 


OU Yjuſtly Gre chat . 
iy i throughout the whole 
== of the preceeding cor- 
reſpondence, I have continually 
appealed to your own good ſenſe, 
as the ſtandard to which I have 
referred the truths propoſed to 
your mind. And'you have a 
good right to require the reaſon 
of proceeding in this manner, 
m order to reach conviction, 
It is againſt my original inten- 
tion, and contrary to my incli- 
nation, to entertain you with 

meta- 
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metaphyſical diſcuſſions. Nor 


can I, in the limits preſcribed to 


a letter, do juſtice to the ſubject 
of many volumes, written by 
men of the higheſt philoſophical 
powers. Dr. Prieſtly, by his 
crude remarks upon the com- 
poſitions of certain northern 


philoſophers, has excited the 


attention of the publick to this 
ſubject; and I am aware of the 
difficulty attending an attempt to 
explain it with that ſimplicity, 
which have hitherto endeavour- 
ed to preſerve and recommend. 1 
muſt however be of opinion, that 
this is a ſubject of the utmoſt 
importance to religion. Nor do! 
know how certainty, upon 4 
ſubject ſo intereſting tomankind, 
is to be attained, by applying 
the arts of reaſoning to all 

g truths, 
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truths; the moſt oþvious, as-well 
as the moſt abſtruſe. Mr. Locke, 
upon whoſe ideas our modern 
advocates for argumentation 
build their theory, allows that 
a demonſtration of the being of 
God, cannot be obtained with- 
out deep thought, ſtrict atten» 
tion, and a regular metaphy- 
ſical deduction. This will be 
ſufficient to convince. you of the 
reaſon why ſceptics and liber- 
tines have recourſe to the arts of 
deduQtion, and reject the ſtan- 
dard of cominon ſenſe, where- 
by they think the whole fabrick 
of religion is ſhaken from the 
foundation. | 


1 Every. man of ſound under- 
ſtanding, hath a rational per- 


ception of obvious truth, and 
Vor. 3 in- 


t 30 Ida of common fonſe. Let. 3. 
inſtantly, without reaſoning, 
judges of it. The judgement he 
pronounces is quick, clear, and 
certain no leſs certain than 


that intuition, whereby we per- 


ceive the obvious relations and 


ception and coincident judge- 
ment we call common ſenſe. 
To this name, Dr. Prieſtly, and 
his friends, have conceived the 
moſt violent antipathy. Nor 
would I contend with him about 
a name. I ſhall therefore call it 
reafon ; for this rational percep- 
tion and judgement, have the au- 
thority of reaſon. Reaſon is the 
inſpiration of God. Reaſoning 
is the application of certain 
rules of mens? invention, for 
the diſcovery of ſecondary truths, 


variouſly connected and com- 


qualities of being. This per- 
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bined, where the diſcovery de- 
pends upon the ſkill employed 
in applying theſe truths, Dr. 
Prieftly inſiſts upon the appli- 
cation of this art to the primary 
truths of religion and morality. 
But we reſt not in his proof, 
becauſe, it is hable to miſtake; 
but in the zudgement we form 
upon the perception of truth, 
in which we have the autho- 
rity of reaſon, and the author 
of our frame. | 


No man of candour can re- 
fiſt this evidence of primary 
truths, becauſe to him it is ſup- 
| by the fame authority, 

th the conviction we receive 
from the teſtimony of our exter- 
nal ſenſes, God hath given us 
dur external | ſenſes, for our 

I 2 direction 
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direction as to outward objects, 
and rational perception and 
judgement, for the diſcovery of 
all primary truths, of which 
claſs are the leading principles 
of morals and religion. And 
he who rejects the latter, acts as 
abſurd and criminal a part, as 
he who refuſes to be directed by 
the former. 


My ſenſes unite in aſſuring 


me that it is a table, on which 


I now write; a fool or a mad- 


man only can reſiſt the evidence. 


I perceive a man of dignity and 
.goodneſs, and I inſtantly judge 
I ought to reſpect and love hi 

J perceive that harmony, . 
wiſe deſign reign in the univerſe, 
and inſtantly judge, that the 
author of it is Pee 

and 
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and good. The judgements L 
inſtantly form upon my per- 
ceptions, are no leſs clear and 
certain, than the information I 
receive from my ſenſes, con 
cerning the table upon which. 
I write. To diſcredit the for- 
mer, is as diſingenuous as to 
deſpiſe the latter. I do not ſay, 


Ce all are poſſeſſed of theſe 


perceptions; the objects muſt 
be placed in the view of the 
mind. But if you preſent them 
to the mind, they will, without 
reaſoning, be admitted by every 


man of ſound underſtanding,, 


Wa is. not preingaged. 


| The bodily eye diſcovers to 


us, the ſize and figure of bodies; 


the eye of the mind, is incom- 


parably more ſubtile and pene- 
23 trating. 
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trating. Muſt not then the 
mental eye diſcover to us, the 
qualities of intelligible objects, 
by it's own intellective powers, 
with ſuperior certainty, if poſ- 
ſible, to that of the body? I 
am as certain, that I ought to 
do juſtice and acts of charity to 
men;—provide for my family; 
worſhip God ;—as I am of the 
figure of the table, on which 1 
now write. If I am poſſeſſed 
of the ideas conveyed by the 
words, I muſt aſſent to thoſe 
propoſitions, and to me their 
os muſt appear obviouſly 
falſe. In theſe ſimple acts of 
perception and judgement, the 
very objects preſent to us the 7 
truth, 5 5 1 
- It muſt indeed be allowed, 
tha we can ſhut the eyes of our 
| mind, 
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mind, and thereby exclude the 
truth. But this is artifice and 
diſingenuity, nothing inferior 
to what it would be for a man 
to allege he could not diſtinguiſh 
thoſe objects which are before 
him, againſt which he had ſhut 
the organs of viſion. Of this 
character were the Jews, whom 
our Saviour charges with hypo- 
eriſy, becauſe though they had 


faculties to diſcern the face of 


the ſky, they would not uſe 
their diſcerning powers, which 


matters, in diſcoveri 


dinary 


——— of his divine miſ 
ion. The 3 ſpecies of hy» 
practiſe, Who 
the evidence of thoſe 


_ which the ſimple acts of 
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Perception and judgement would 
MEN to them. 


Of this cala. are the moſt im- 
. objects in morals and 
religion. They are obvious to 
the good ſenſe of every intel- 
ligent man. There are alſo 
others called ſecondary truths. 
Here we ought to ſuſpend our 
Judgement, until their connex- 
ion with; or relation to, ſome 
more obvious truths is inveſti- 
gated, and if the evidence of 
chat truth depends upon it's re- 
lation to, and connection with 
a third, that relation and con- 
nection muſt be inveſtigated 
alſo; and through every ſtep of 
inquiry we. muſt proceed in the 
fame. mannes, until we arrive 
9 e een, N 


1 we 
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we with cErmInTy may de- 
ger 


That 1 ought to meide for 
my family is an obvious truth; 
but upon what plan of oeco- 
nomy; is a queſtion Which needs 
enquiry, and muſt be diſcuſſed 
according to my circumſtan- 
ces. That I ought to worſhip 
God, is a primary truth; but 
how often; Kai in what manner; 
requires diſcuſſion. A man of 
judgement, will proportion his 
faith to the evidence of truth. 
The evidence of direct pereeg- 
P tion belongs to primary truths, 
and the belief due to them, 
amounts to certainty. If the 
ropoſition is ſecondary, our 


* 


belies muſt be proportioned to 
the nearneſs of the relation it 
bears to obvious truth. 


Gr 
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Our modern adepts in ſcience 


are more confident of their own 
ſkill, in applying the rules of 
reaſoning, than in the expreſs 
deciſions of reaſon itſelf. The 
abſurdity of this mode of pro- 
appears from this, = 
in any proceſs of reaſoning they 
can, for the - judgements at 
which. they arrive, have the au- 
thority of reaſon only with li- 
mitations and reſerves. 


Whence then this zeal for 
the exerciſea f the diſcurſive 


 FHiculties! One philoſopher, of 


gone 


diſtinguiſhed note, bas 
far to prove that all the pꝓroofs 
by deduction of the great 
truths of religion, are in- 
conducive. Perhaps it would 
be thought harſh toc ſurmiſe, 
that the art of gubling, poſ- 
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felled hy Dr. Prieſtiy and his 
friends, from among the truths 
of religion, whatever is moſt 
_ palatable with fine gentlemen, 
can be effected with maſt fucceſs, 
by thoſe methods of deduction, 
which are calculated to obſcure, 
and confound, the molt evident 
truths. | 


Certainty, in all caſes of eter». 
nal import, is anxiouſly deſired 
by the human mind. Certainty, 
as to the leading truths. of na- 
tural and revealed rehgion, 
may be attained, by an appeal 
to the good ſenſe of every in- 
telligent perſon. This, I hope, 
you have has diem hb the 
object of all have offered to 
your conſideration, from the 
W of our ei 

2 dence 


* 


tao Ita of common ſenſe. Let 
dence upon the ſubjects under 
conſideration. To ſuſpend our 
immortal intereſts upon any 
thing ſhort of certainty, is 
ſhocking to the mind, enfeebles 
the ſoul, and embraces every 
nerve of the heart. Therefore 
the Father of our ſpirits has 
- endued us with the faculties 
of judgement and perception, 
and _ their coincidence we 

rely for the diſcovery of 
the great truths of TN and 
9s 


That theſe truths 9 ſup- 
. by probable evidence, 
will not be denied. But I would 
not reſt them on ſuch a preca- 
rious Foundation. I would 
reſcue them from the inſidious 
1 as ceaſe not to 

| throw 
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throw every thing, 1n religion, 
into a ſtate of uncertainty, and 
to cover all that is ſacred with 
doubt and obſcurity. That the 
light of the knowledge of the 
Giory .of God, in the face of 
Jeſus Chriſt, may ſhine into 
their benighted hearts, is the 
conſtant prayer of, 

vous: &c; 
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3 | * 00 obſerve that 1 
Laß have often, particularly 
Nas in my. daſt, taken n- 
tice of a diſpofition to ad _ 
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ment of the mind, —of ſimpli- 
city, and of candour; — and of 
all theſe yon require, what you 
have the beſt right to claim, a 
clear and full explication. Than 
this, there is no ſubject of more 
importance. Without this diſ- 
poſition, truth hath no accefs 
to the mind, — the cleareſt evi- 
dence hath no influence, and 
the moſt cogent arguments will 
make no impreſſion. In order 
to our profiting by any ſyſtem 
of truth, our minds muſt be 
purified from thoſe corrupt 
biaſes which warp the judge- 
ment, blind the underſtanding, 
and render us tenacious of er- 
rour. The underſtanding, more 
than is generally believed, is 
dependent upon the will; — 2 


| 


if the latter is perverted, the 
former will be involved in dark- 
nefs. ' A heart enamoured of 
truth, and affected with it's 
high importance, is effential to 
the reception of the ſyftem of 
truth contained in the Goſpel, 


Our bleſſed Saviour hath de- 
livered to us, in a language well 
underſtood by thoſe who heard 
him, his fentiments upon this 
ſubject. He hath pronounced 
thofe eyes which fee, and thoſe 
ears which hear, his truths bleſſ- 
ed. He mentions a firgle eye; 
as the inlet to light or truth, 
and the evil or vitiated eye, as 
that which involves us in errour 
and vice. The diſcerning fa- 
culty muſt be purified from the 
influence of corrupt propenſities, 


— e 
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—we muſt be diſpoſed to do the 
will of God, before we can diſ- 
cern the divine authority of the 
truth. This is, that ſound and 
honeſt mind required by a 


Apoſtle, as eſſential to the re- 


ception of the grace of the goſ- 
pel. David underſtood this ſen- 
timent perfectly. He therefore 
exclains, O taſte, and ſee that 
the Lord is gracious. Why 
did he not ſay, O ſee and taſte? 
— We ſee before we taſte. But 
David knew that we muſt poſ- 
ſeſs a taſte, and reliſh of truth, 
before we admit it into the 
— 7 


This diſpoſition to embrace 
the truth;—inward uprightneſs; 
this fairneſs, fingleneſs, 


and COPE of mind, I have 
Choſen, 
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choſen, for want of a better, to 
expreſs by the word candour in 
jung A bad man indeed 

may ſhow candour, in caſes 
where his paſſions and prejudices 
are not concerned, but where 
they are, the duplicity of * 
heart will appear. 


Every rational being natural- 
ly loves truth. Nor is there 
any of the human kind, who 
would not readily embrace it, 
if it were not for ſome bias 
againſt it, ariſing From intereſt- 
ed paſſion, from habits of think- 
ing adverſe to truth, or from 
pride. But moſt men are ſo 
enſlaved by their prejudices and 
paſſions, that truth hath not 
due acceſs to their minds. 


Vol. l. K Pride 
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Pride is one of the moſt 
powerful obſtructions to the 


— We eſpouſe opinions 
dictated by our paſſions, and 
though we are not aware of the 
influence which our corrupt pro- 


Penſities had upon our judge- 
ment in forming theſe opinions, 
we contract for them the moſt 


violent attachment. Wecannot 


therefore be detected in the 
poſſeſſion of the falſe, without 
feeling a ſhock which we would 
by all means avoid. Nor does 
the pain of the diſcoyery flow 
altogether from an attachment 
to particular errours, but to a 
pride of underſtanding, which 
Tenders men averſe from being 
Sound in any errour. 
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You lately detected your 
friend in the poſſeſſion of er- 
rour; — he was perplexed, — 
turned his attention from the 
view of truth you had given 
him,—ſearched every where for 
reaſons to place between him 
and the light,—and attempted 
every artifice, to avoid the pain 
and mortification, which the de- 
tection produced. * 


We dread a diſcovery of truth, 
when oppoſed to an adopted 
perſuaſion. A glimpſe of light 
gives pain, greater than that 
which the vitiated eye feels, 
when opened to the light of the 
ſun. As the difordered eye will 
quickly ſhut out the light, 
quickly alſo will the mind turn 


it's attention from the truth, 


K 2 and 
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and. raiſe up ſences to keep off 
the view of an object ſo diſſa- 
greeable. And — the falſe 
is apt to peep out, and the 
human mind cannot reſt in falſe- 


hood, knowing it to be ſuch, 


all poſſible expedients are de- 
viled, to diſguiſe errour by arti- 
ficial reaſonings, or put the 
mind out of a capacity of diſ- 
cerning it by paſſion. 


When Stephen ſpake truths 
Which the — 7 of the Jews 
could not bear, they gnaſhed 
with their teeth, and; cried. in 
an uproar, it is not fit this fel- 
low ſhould live. And. when 
our Saviour taught truths mor- 
fifying to the pride of that na- 
tion, every go was ſaid that 
could be deviſed, to make him 
| | , pals 
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paſs for an impoſtor. We have 

known generals, who, rather 

than own an errour in judge 

ment, have occaſioned the de- 
43 ſtruction of themſelves, and 
whole armies of men;—ſtateſ- 
| men, who, rather than fee the 
right, have overthrown em- 
pires;—churchmen,—no inſtan- 

ces need be ſpecified concerning 

an order of men, diſtinguiſhed 

by a proverb, for an attachment 

to the opinions they have 
eſpouſed, in oppoſition to the 
plaineſt remonſtrances of truth 

and conſcience. Every day, we 

ſee men ſacrificing; their intereſt, 

their friends, their families, 
themſelves, to a paſſion for in- 
fallibility. He indeed is an ex- 

ception from the. degenerate 

race of mankind, who is alto- 

K 3 gether 
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gether without it. In proof of 
which, may I put you in mind 
of the joy and ſurpriſe expreſſed 
by our Saviour, when he met 


with Nathaniel? This good man 


was: not without his prejudices, 
but he poſſeſſed a quality to 
whieh few 
poſition to change his mind on 


heart to the evidence given him, 
that Jeſus was the Chriſt, which 
our modern fine gentlemen 
make a ſhift to evade. He feels 
it's for ce, and admits it into an 
unbiaſed heart. Therefore is 


he celebrated, by the bleſſed 
Jeſus, in theſe remarkable ex- 


preſſions, Behold an Ifraclite 


„indeed, in whom. there is no 
% bs pun And believeft thou for 
12 this: 


can pretend, —a dit-. 
proper evidence; he opened his 
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« this? Thou ſhalt ſee greater 
* things than thefe.“ ee 


May we be cbbathed with 
humility, and conſcious of our 
natural. blindneſs, apply to the 

able and compaſſionate phyſi- 

cian of ſouls, that, by means of 

the eye-falve which he difpenſ=- 

eth we may ſee clearly the; 

truths of religion, and be has 

an influenced by them. 
Lam, 


| Your, ke. 
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* HAvE no — to 
1 TI remind you of what 


* A philoſopers: have deli- 


vered concerning the combina- 


tion of ideas, and it's influence 
in life. Permit me to mention 
an obſervation, ſupported by an 
Authority greater than the 
ſchools can give, viz. That cuſ- 
tom is a ſecond nature! 50 
Powerful are it's effects on 
mankind, that we cannot depend 
upon any quality or courſe of 
Alion, Which has not, by the 

influence 
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infuence of habit, been ren- 


dered permanent. And after, 
by a ſeries of acts, habits are 
formed, they cannot be effaced, 
without many powerful efforts, 
and much time and application. 


This is verified by the experi- 


ence of all, in all ages, and 
upon all ſubjects, and is as re- 


markable with reſpect to our 
manner of thinking and judg- 


ing of divine and moral ſubjects, 


as in any other part of our con- 


duct. Falſe ſentiments, by edu- 
cation inſinuate themſelves into 


the mind, like inſects into am 


ber, before it acquires a con- 
ſtſteney and firmneſs; after which 
they are retained as parts of our 
frame, and from them we can 


not altogether diſengage our- 
__ without ſuffering the 
0 utmoſt 
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utmoſt violence. Therefore, as 


often as truth diſcloſes to our 


minds the exrours thus inter- 
woven with our conſtitution, 


we turn away from it's light, 
filled as we are with an aver- 


ſion from what would deprive 


us of prejudices, which to us. 


are beeome natural. 


This Was remarkably the caſe: 
of the Jews, who, having, from 


their infancy imbibed notions 
of, religion oppoſite to the doc- 
trines of Chriſt, could not ad- 
mit the thought of his being a 
boldly pronounced him a de- 
ceiver, becauſe they plainly per- 
ceived the tendency of his doc- 
trine, to ſubvert that fabrick, 
which their fathers had 

in.. And 
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and they themſelves admired. 
The internal evidence of Chriſt's 
doctrine, and it's exact corre 
ſpondence to the fundamentab 
truths of religion, went for 
nothing with them, and will 
alwa! ys go for nothing with men 
of their character. They were 
incapable of admitting the clear- 
eſt truths, and fo are all men 
who form their judgement as 
they did, not by a ſacred regard 
to truth, but by euftom, habits” 
of thinking, and an undue de- 
ference for the authority of pa- 
rents and teachers all fuch- 
are ineapable, of admitting any 
truths, how evident or import 
ant ſoever, that are inconſiſtent - 
with the prejudices of eduea- 
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The mind takes a ply as well 


as the body. And after the 
bent is given, eſpecially if it is 
given early, and hath grown 
up and acquired ſtrength by 
habit, ta alter it is almoſt im- 
poſſible. One may ſay of bigots, 
That their minds are cloſed and 
ſhut up, and all the avenues 
which would admit truths not 
coincident - with the principles 
of education, obſtructed, - You 
Will as ſoon prevail on them to 


give up religion altogether, as to 
part with their favourite tenets. 


Nay, it has actually happened, 
that when any of this character 
have, by ſome extraordinary ac- 
cident, been ſhaken looſe of 
ſome frivolous conceit, which 


they have been accuſtomed. to 


hold in high veneration, they 
29 have 
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have. at the ſame time, and by 
the ſame means, been ſhaken 
looſe of the een wars 
of celigions. on | ; 
1-440 The 1 

Ho ſhall we account for 
a phenomenons 10 remarkable? 
Only, by allowing that bigots, 
of all men, have the leaſt regard 
to truth, and the firongeſt s at- 
tachment to their own opinions, 
for no other reaſon, but becauſe: 
they are theirs. Having adopt- 
ed a notion, and wrought it. 
into their frame, it matters not 
what it is, whether ſome idle 
conceit about the veſtments of 
prieſts, or the truth of the 
chriſtian religion; whether it be 
the dogma of ſome favourite 
divine or philoſoper, or the dic- 
8 the Son of God; both 
being 


ws Of Let. 39. 


deing admitted in the ſame man- 
ner, and both retained for the 
ſame reaſons, muſt mn or fal 


together. 


In all ages and 2 * 
on all ſubjects civil and religi- 
ous, bigots are the ſame; they 
think and act alike. ' Queſtions 
reſpecting civil government, agi- 
tated amongſt ourſelves, exhi- 


bit examples of the moſt inve- 


terate bigotry, ever known fince 
the days of the Seribes and 
Phariſees. Such as Have adopt- 
ed the noſtrums of a doctor of 
artificial theology, or of a lord, 
or eſquire, patrons of pyrrho- 
niſm, are ſo intrenched by their 
prejudices in favour of human 
Tyſtems, that it is in vain to 
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offer the moſt obvious truths, 
in een to chen. 


But thanks be to God! there 
is, and always has been, a cer- 
tain number poſſeſſed of the free 
exerciſe of their minds, in oppo» 
ſition to all the force of habit. 

Hiſtory ſacred and prophane, 
informs us, that in ali ages, 
thoſe of the groſſeſt deluſion and 
ſuperſtition not excepted, there 
have been a certain number 
unfeignedly devoted to truth. 
Their candour hath ariſen not 
from any ſuperiority of under- 
ſtanding, or extent of knows 
lege and literature above others. 
They were poflefted of a cer 
tan inward diſcernment, by 
which they could diftinguiſh be- 
n the frivolous, or the falſe 


conceits 
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conceits of men, and the dic- 
tates of truth. Thus they pre- 
ſerved a communication with 
the Fountain of all truth, who 
imparted to them diſcoveries 
concealed from perſons of great- 
er depth, and ſuperior to them 
in intellectual improvements. 
How ſhall we account for what 
is ſo much taken notice of in 
our Saviour's Days, and is re- 
markable in every period, That 
perſons of low rank, low. educa- 
tion, and ſometimes of low un- 
derſtanding too, are raifed above 
the prejudices ,of education, to 
which the vulgar, in high and 
low life, are enſlaved? Whence 
have they attained thofe clear 
and juſt ideas of religion, which 
eſcape; many of the learned? 
They were taught of God. 
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their minds were laid open to 


the truth, — God communicated 

to them diſcoveries denied to 
others. I thank thee, O Fatt e-! 
who haſt hid theſe things from 
the wiſe and prudent, and haſt 
revealed them unto babes. Of 
this bleſſed number may he 
"rank you' and thoſe, who are 


the objects of your fondeſt af- 
fection. N90 
| „Naias 
Your, &c. 


LETTER XL. 


MADAM, » 


<4 REAT is the influence 
þ G { of pride, in  blind- 
K ing the underſtanding: 
greater power ſtill hath a con- 
firmed habit of - thinking, in 
favour of principles imbibed by 


early education, or founded upon 
an attachment to à particular 


party. But, great as theſe ob- 
ſtructions are, they might, in 
certain caſes, be ſurmounted, 


did they not derive additional 


iſtrength 
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ſtrength from other predominant 
paſſions of the ſelfiſh kind *, 


There is ſomething ſo mean 
and illiberal in rejecting the 
truth, from a love of pleafure, 
intereſt, or reputation, that every 
one diſclaims it. We conceal 
the ſordid principle from the 
world, We hide it from the 
view of our own minds. But 
ſuch as are poſſeſſed of the hap- 
py art of ſelf- detection, and 
are accuſtomed to ſound them- 


* Pride is a modification of ſelf- love. But 
whether a propenſity to pleaſure, covetouſneſs, 
preeminence, and the like, ought, according 
to the principles of ſound philoſophy, to. be 
conſidered as ſelfiſh paſſions, may be doubted. 
Thoſe who are addicted to ſuch things, do not 
in fact love themſelves better than they would do, 
if they were devoted to purſuits and employ- 
ments of 'a ſuperiot order. But, as vice in all 
it's forms, is ſelf-love, miſtaking it's proper ends 
and objects, the author has ſo far adopted common 
language, as to call the love of pleaſure, intereſt, 
reputation, Cc. by the name of feifiſh paſſions. 


L 2 Elea, 
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ſelves, will find that ſelf. love, 
diſguiſing itſelf under various 


forms, 1s at the bottom of moſt 
of our ſiniſter judgements. 


The ſelfiſh paſſions operate 
the fame effect upon the mind, 
that groſs humours do upon the 
eye of the body. Light is in- 
variably the fame. | But the 
found eye only can diſtinctly 
ſee the Objects which that light 
diſcovers. The eye vitiated by 
corrupt humours, contains many 
obſtacles to the refraction of the 
light: Nor, till it is rectified, 
can we rightly diſcern ſurround- 
ing objects. 


Concerning divine and moral 
truth, conſcience pronounces 

ſummarily, and with preciſion. 
| In 


Let. 40. 
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In the ſame manner, alſo, pro- 
nounce the oracles . of God. 
But ſelf-love employs reaſon, 
and all the inventive powers, 
to rehne upon circumſtances, 
bounds, degrees, and to muſter 
up many arguments in ſupport 
of itſelf—— The mind is left 
in the full poſſeſſion of errour. 
Ihe heart triumphs in the 
ſkill and addreſs, whereby the 
brief and peremptory judgement 
of conſcience hath been com- 
pletely eluded. After the light 
has diſcovered the ſimple truth, 
oppoſing and reluctant paſſions 
often contend that the light, or 
the medium, is faulty; and that 
truth is on the ſide of inclina- 
tion. But what can be more 
prepoſterous, than to attempt 
to rectify the light, when we 

ED 


— 
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ought to rectify the Organ 
whereby it is admitted? 


> fy, 7 


Had the Phariſees opened 
their eyes, they muſt have ſeen 
the Lord Jeſus to be the Light, 
that lighteneth every man that 
cometh into the world. But 
why did they not open their 
eyes? becauſe the pride of their 
hearts, and the prejudices of 
their education, obſtructed the 
acceſs of the truth into their 
minds. But there was ſtill a 
greater difficulty behind. If 
Jeſus was indeed the Meſſiah, 
then all their towering hopes, 
and boundleſs expectations of 
riches, pomp, and power, fell 
to the ground at once. A 
thought inadmiſſable by men 
devoted, as they were, to their 
worldly intereſt. 

Our 
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Our Lord's diſciples had the 
ſame high expectations with 
their countrymen, from a tempo- 
ral Meſſiah, and, notwithſtand- 
ing all that our Lord taught to 
the contrary, they were unwill- 
ing to give up with the flatter- 
ing proſpect, but ſtill they were 
willing to relinquiſh that, rather 
than part with him, for the 
reaſon aſſigned by one of them- 
ſelyves, Lord, to whom ſhall 
„ we go? thou haſt the words 
« of eternal life?“ 


Here then is the characteri- 
ſtick which diſtinguiſheth a real 
Chriſtian from a hypocrite. 
The latter can admit no truth, 
that thwarts the ſelfiſh paſſions; 
the former ſacrifices theſe, and 
every thing elſe, to the truth. 

we: The 
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The uprightneſs of our Sa- 


vidur*'s firſt diſciples, and the 
perverſeneſs of the unbelieving 
ew, appear to us in a light 
ingular and uncommon. But 
an attentive obſerver of human 
life, will daily ſee and feel the 
influence of the ſame diſpoſi- 
tions, Is there any eſſential 
difference between the rulers of 
the church of Rome, and thoſe 
of the Jewiſh church ? Why do 
not the former perceive the 


groſs abſurdities of their own 


ſyſtem, maintained in direct con- 
tradiction to that goſpel which 
they have in their hands? The 


ſame love of power, pomp, and 


riches, to which the latter were 
addicted, prevents the difapreea- 
ble difeovery. What is the eſſen- 
tial difference betwixt the firſt 
Reformers 
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Reformers from Popery, and our 
Saviour's firſt Diſciples? What 
raiſed the minds of the former 
above the power of prejudice? 
What rendered them ſuperior 
to obloquy, contempt, and per- 
ſecution, no leſs violent than 
thoſe to which the firſt Chriſ- 
tians were expoſed? The ſame 


love of truth, which was pre- 


dominant in n animated 
thoſe. | 


'Whence proceeds that re- 
markable difference we obſerve 
in men's judgement and con- 
duct, but from the very ſame 
cauſe operating the ſame effect? 
Men of good underſtanding im- 
proved by education, and en- 
lightened by the general truths 


of religion, f in cafes where inte- 


reſt 
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reſt is concerned, are often as 
blind as moles. They cannot, or 
rather will not, fee the truth. 
vehich ſtares them in the face, — 
that truth, which every one ſees 
but themſelves; and which they 
themſelves would quickly diſ- 
cern, Lin a caſe where they were 
leſs intereſted. How many 
ſhameful and e mea- 
ſures are proſecuted by eccle- 
ſiatics, which would be held in 
deteſtation, if it were not to 
avoid the cenſure; or gain the 
favour of fooliſn and unreaſon- 
able men? How can they be- 
46 lieve, Who A honour one 
«6; 1 another?“ 


156 Why aki men put light for 
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and vice? repreſent ſerious re- 
ligion as no better than folly 
and hypocriſy? and audaciouſ- 
ly contend for the groſſeſt 
crimes? Why do men affect to 
receive the goſpel, whilſt they 
employ the whole force of their 
genius and learning to diſcredit 
it's moſt ſacred and important 
truths? Shall we ſay they have 
a ſort of belief of their being 
in the right, when they are 
manifeſtly wrong?—that their 
diſcerning powers are deplorably 
perverted, —that the indulgence 
of the groſſer deſires, have be- 


gotten in them a littleneſs of 


ſoul, and a diſreliſh of every 
manly and refined ſentiment? 
Certainly, they have ſhut out 


the truth, for the ſake of thoſe 


ſelfiſh paſſions, to which they are 
ö enſlaved. 
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enſlaved. Happy they, whoſe 
powers of moral diſcernment 
are duety exercifed upon the 
truths of religion. Theits is 
the bleſſedneſs of following that 
one direction, which difaſcth an 
eaſe, freedom, and amiable ſim- 
plicity over their whole beha- 
viour. Their conduct is of a 
pieces for their ſingle intention 
{hall be approved of God. They 


belong to the flock; af he. good 


ſhopherd. They know his voice, 


and they fellow bim 
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T1. T1970 viii 
HS HE character of Can- 
r } dour and Uprightneſs, 
Ke and it's oppoſites, Diſ- 
ingenuity; and Unfairneſs, can- 
not be better illuſtrated, than 
by the hiſtory of the firſt con- 
verts, compared with the free- 
thinkers of the preſent age. 
Nor do I know a more con- 
vincing proof of chriſtianity, 
than that hiſtory contains. 


The expectations of the Jewiſh 
be 
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be authoriſed by thoſe magni- 
ficent deſcriptions the prophets 
gave of the Meſſiah's kingdom, 
and correſponding to the for- 
mer conduct of Providence to- 
wards them, were ſo contrary 
to the circumſtances of our Sa- 
viour's appearance, that it is 
eaſy to conceive how the col- 
lective body of that profligate 
people were, 1n 1 to the 
fulleſt evidence, induced to re- 
ject him. What appears won- 
derful, is that ſo many of that 


nation embraced his religion, 
. religion oppoſed by their 
moſt inveterate prejudices, and 


by the moſt powerful paſſions 
of the human heart. Nor would 
the Gentile nations, then en- 


lightened by the erudition of 


men endowed with the higheſt 


intel- 


re 


hd © 
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intellectual abilities, without 
powerful prejudices, liſten to 
the teſtimony of the Apoſtles, 
who affirmed that the Saviour 
and Judge of | the world was 
himſelf judged, condemned, and 
crucified, by his own country. a 
men. | 03-8 5 
* D 1 772 
But many of chef Jews, ad | 
great multitudes amongſt all the 
gentile nations in the known 
world, diſmiſſed their preju- 
dices, ſubdued their paſſions, 
and embraced Chriſtianity, and 
with it (Eggs and a 
tion. at 301 DU 34 | 
| 4 TT 11 A | | 
To What TY 8 or 
99 cauſes, can we 
aſcribe this ſurpriſing event? 
To one only; to the number, 
bene- 
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beneficial - tendency, and cer- 
tainty, of the miracles wrought 
in confirmation of Chriſtianity, 


of which they had the fulleſt 


and ſtrongeſt poſlible conviction, 


To this we al 45 aſcribe the con- 
verſion of a very great body of 
the Roman empire, who re- 
nounced their Gods, and aban- 
doned their ſacred rites, and with 
theſe all the pomp and pleaſurable 
entertainments of- worſhip. 
If the power and influence of che 
Roman empire, hadybeen em- 
ployed in favour of the goſpel, 
t would not, in ſo ſhort a time, 


have prevailed uni verſully. No 


human power. will engage men 


h, cuſtoms 


to renounce; 


and mannerendußiled by edu- 


cation, ..confiethtd,wby-d habit, 
ſtrengthened by inclination, and 
'# rendered 


Let. 41. with difingenuity. 177 
rendered venerable by the ſa- 
cred authority of regions) ATE 


Againſt the doctrine of 155 
goſpel, no one is intitled to 
object, until a rational accbunt 
is made of à fact ſo ſtriking. 
The firſt Chriſtians had acceſs' 
to judge of the vouchers, and 
they were perfectly qualified to 
pronounce upon them. Their 
natural powers were in no degree 
inferior to thoſe of other men, 
and their impartiality was above” 


To” 
it 


4 But eps were e tredvlous? „ 
Are men eredulous in contra- 
diction to tlie — edu- 
cation, and the combined force 


of all their worldly paſſions? 


Eni! 


von . M rler 
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They were fond of novel- 
ty.” Are not men moſt tena- 
cious of the ſyſtems of their 
faith? Their modes of worſhip, 
they hold faſt; and will ſcarcely 
admit any improvement of them, 
To give up the whole of reli- 
gion from a paſſion for novelty, 
will appear perfectly incredible 
to a man who knows any thing 


| 
of human nature. 


LDH ES 11 : 

« But the firſt Chriſtians 

« were enthuſiaſts. Men may 
be enthuſiaſts in the favour of 
the religion they beheve,—never 
in favour of an oppoſite reli- 
gion. Men muſtbecooly when 
they examine a new fyſtem of 
principles, and /diſpaſſionate, 
when they conſidet the wouch- 
ers of their commiſſibn, Who 


5 propoſe 
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propoſe it; or if they are under 
the influence of any paſſion, 
it muſt be the averſion of an 
adverſary. The ſews were en- 
thuſiaſts with reſpect to a tem- 
poral deliverer; and the Ephe- 
ſians, in favour of Diana, and 
the rites of her worſhip. After 
the primitive Chriſtians had 
embraced the goſpel on account 
of the reality of it's miracles, 
and the excellence of it's truths, 
perhaps they may have become, 


in ſome ſenſe, enthuſiaſts; not 
Mere | 


« But we:wiſh, that we our- 
« ſelves had been judges of the 
* original evidence of Chriſti- 
Hanity.““ And are we poſſeſſ- 
ed of better faculties than they 
were, who ſaw the miracles of 


Chriſt and his Apoſtles? Our 


M 2 cautions 


180 Cundbur contra ſted 


caution, our backwardneſs to 
aſſent, our c han iries, 
could not be great ry tha #0 pre- 
vailed in thoſe, Fred 155 
religion, and alf & worldly 


__ upon the if 7% | 


Such are the candid i 
tions, brought. by our modern 
advocates for infidelity, againſt 
the vouchers. of the Chriftian 
faith. Who does not ſee in 
them, at once, the ſhuffling and 
diſingenuity of a bygotrie, to- 
gether with the obſtinacy, and 
unfair dealing, of a bigot? It 
is upwards of ſeventeen hun- 
dred years fince the Chriſtian 
revelation was publiſhed, and 
received, in all the great cities 
of the world. In that and many 


ſubſequent ages, no one alleged 


Let. 41. 
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either 'h ores 'or fraud, in the 


whole tra n; nor was any 
Try mia e to offer evidenceof 
at | But of late, 


_ 


— 195 ieve the Chriſtian 
A 1 907 51 


15 61 1 if. men would 
5 Morbo to take the ſame 


1 05 who $7.0 other ſubject, 
| religion; would 

ee e bes. inſane, who, 
on affairs of life, 
would. Letente to proceed upon 

1 7 Is ft vidence, than we have 
„for the 0 riſtian faith? If we 
b oug e ni of ad- 


8 2 5 ſyſtem of prin- 


fin cautious ought 
TO eſt we reject the true. 


Great liberties are taken with 
M 3 the 


10 doubt, — and 


3 — 
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the laſt age, on account of their 
credulity. By the ſucceeding 
age, the childiſhneſs of this will 
meet with more juſt contempt. 
Men of ſenſe, will guard againſt 
the prevailing follies of the age 
in which they live. 


Mahomet ſaid he was caught 


up to heaven, where. he con- 


verſed with God. Numa ſaid 
he converſed with the nymph 
Egeria. The church of Rome 
atteſt their ſuperſtitions, by 
the evidence of ſuch as previ- 
ouſly were devotees to them. 
They therefore take their reli- 


gion for granted. We found 


our faith on miracles wrought 
in the preſence of enemies, 
tried and admitted by thoſe, 
who entertained the moſt vio- 

lent 


r 
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lent prejudices againſt our re- 


ligion. Wy 914 
(VF OF) 1 FC) 2 
It is moſt n to put 
Chriſtianity upon the ſame foot 
with the beſt atteſted facts of 
hiſtory. Our religion is in- 
titled to more than hiſtorical 
faith. The firſt Chriſtians were 
biaſed in oppoſition to the truth. 
The facts were palpable: nor 
folly, nor raſhneſs, nor the 
craft of others, could delude 


them. Theſe are ſingularities, 
which. diſtinguiſh the hiſtory of 


our religion, above all other 
hiſtories. The latter contain 
many facts a man of judge- 
ment muſt believe, others alſo 
he may reject without any im- 
putation upon his good ſenſe; 


but of the truth of Chriſtianity, 


M 4 no 


14 Dia of Let. az, 
nrg ſenſen who: attend 
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| 8 9 I —.— more ex- 
| 9 1 amples of the diſinge- 
: — nufty of mbar 
Lage ly Patienoe wou perhaps, 
Dette to an rr trial. 
take notice of thoſe only 
which are moſt plauſible, and 
on chat Account the more dan- 
gerdus. 98e 

bus Libertines 


Let. 42. Libertines. 185; 
Libertines have triumphed in: 
the variations found in ancient 
manuſcripts, and in the diſ- 
agreement of different tranſ-- 
lators and commentators. But 


to a, candid Chriſtian, honeſtly 


diſpoſed to frame his temper 
and life. by the obvious truths 


The objectors are guilty of palpable diſin- 
genuity. The multiplicity of various readings 
proves, that there were a great many ancient 
manuſcripts. Theſe being judiciouſly collated, 
the true reading may, in any caſe, with a high. 
degree of certainty, be aſcertained. At the re- 
ſurrection of polite learning, manuſcript copies 
of Terence were found almoſt in every library. 
By comparing theſe together, thirty thouſand 
various readings were diſcovered in that ſmall 
book. By the induſtry of the critics, thus hap- 
pily aſſiſted, Terence is tranſmitted to us as cor- 
rect and entire as any of the clafhics. On the 
other hand, of Salluſt's hiſtory, and ſome books 
of Livy, after the moſt minute ſearch, only a 
few manuſcripts were found ; and theſe in ſome 
places ſo mutilated, and otherwiſe effaced by 
time, that they were ſcarcely legible. This fair- 
ly accounts for that perplexity in which many 
palages of thoſe authors are ſill involved, and 
which, through the unavoidable deficiency of” 
authentic materials, may, perhaps, never be ex- 


|  tricated, | 
| and 
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and rhays of Chriſt, the objec- 
troniwill appear frivolous. Thoſe 
who lay too much ſtreſs on a 
hypotheſis, or inſiſt for a pre- 
Ciſe: mode - of orthodoxy, may 
be: perpleted; but the meek 
and humble Chriſtian, though in 


Jomb:things ignorant, in others 
uncertain, will, by the help of 
ſuch directions as are obvious 


„ olovostib 

curate reſearches of the learned, va- 

Soto in the oripinal the of the New 

1 been multiplied, even beyond 

nece 2 this is an unreaſonable ground of 

e that part of the ſacred record is 

ie to a yery great degre of purity. If the 

baus“ bf philologiſts and critics have been leſs 

95 1. Wy 115 reſpect to the Hebrew text of the 
Am 


ent, there is no reaſon for diſconti- 

[AF bein induſtry. Antient manuſcript copies 
ave latel * been diſcovered, in every corner of 
te wWöt ld. Moſt Chriſtian ſtates are affording 
5 rag cat to collate them: Even the Jearn- 
the Jews are on gh in = ſervice. 

| e kes in chronology, genealogy, Cc. 
Im 195 be rectified. Bur * plain Chriſti- 
an ath DO important diſcoveries to expect. The 
capital points, of doctrine and morals need not 
the aid of 'eriticifm. Theſe are abundantly ob- 
. viops from the very ſurface of the Scripture 


em. by 


rr 
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by their on light; ſteer his 
courſe, ſo as to be ſecute from 
errour. dou nm 003 vel ov 
nr 10 anSniogyet 

The authority of Scripture! is 
queſtioned, betauſe the ſtile and 
compoſition of the perimen can 
not, as is pretended, ſtand the 


teſt, if tried\by the rules of at- 


tic eloquence, But have not 
the greateſt maſters diſcovered, 

in the Sacred Writings, heauties 

unequalled by the "Claſhes? 

Grammar, rhetoric, and that 

mode of compotitios:by Whit; 

it is pretended, every other mit 

be tried, are arts, imported from 

Greece and Rome. Religion Was 

the profeſſed ſubject of the Pro- 

phets and Apoſtles; and in this 

they infinitely ſurpaſs all the 

ſages of antiquity. Thoſe Who 

made ſuch amazing diſcoveries 
̃ in 


* W ** . men's 2 we p ——— vc 
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Daene a and morals, be before 
mankind. had made; any con- 
exable eee in the com- 
mon * 1 8 ihe life, 
mute DAs, ged, they 
had nqt the aid. ofa ſupernatural 
xevelation, be admitted to be 
By om prodigies of genius 
that have to chis da appeared. 
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- Moſt Trent) have, the dif- 

18 Sofa noble writer objected 
Chriſlianity, that it does not 
e uo of. Puls in 
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can ſuggeſt. This the Voc 
writers Pathetically recomrhend: 
and of this our Saviote"ſeh 


moſt engaging example i the 


teſt of friendſhip he preferibe@t6, 
and the confidence he exptreffed 
in, that diſciple whom he honoti- 
ed with his peculiar 1 regard. 


15313 IT 


. Tho ho projet 26 vamrlog bt poom: 
mon generoſity, and fidelity of friendſhip, in 
ancient 1 and _—_— ought not to 
Overlook, as they do, that ve g er- 
preſſion of frien ip, our Lord, ng on 
the croſs, teſtified towards — — by re- 


commending to him the care of his 24 nor 
the reciprocal tenderneſs of the other 


ing her into his own houſe, an 

with the dutiful reſpect of a fon as ec 58. 
ſer vation, that John is the only | 
who takes notice of this beautiful and very af- 
ſecting circumſtance : thereby KI 
honour put upon himſelf, K the wee 


ur of his friendſhip for 
hoſe of the ancients who 5 1 e 


ſtrict friendſhip, were wont, wh 
5 | 


commit their endearcd relations to he 
and kindneſs of thoſe whoſe reads) 
tural affeQtion, in its higheſt | n 
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Happy were it for ſociety, and 
honourable/to the Chriſtian pro- 
fefliony if i all who! wear the 
name, laying aſide their little 
prejudices, would embrace the 
worthy, of every! denomination ! 
That tenderneſs ahd.ſtrength of 
aſfection which, unites virtuous 
minds, and was [cultivated with 
a ditmet ardour by the firſt 
Qhriſtians, would then warm 
tlie hearts uf all, and bring back 
the primitive times. 301 * | 


U B to 10% has . 


A GO? inflamed with a ro- 


mantic enthuſiaſm, for whatever 

was Greck or Roman, objected 

thkt;the-Golpel doth not inſpire 
-ifl LOLIG144G1! : 9H1idut to: : 


VVV 


the fincere friendſhip, which ſubuſted be- 
twixt him and the deceaſed? -Wiw»#he inſtance 
1 our Lord conformed 3 to this 


foutinients 


\ 


— 
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ſentiments of patriotiſm. Thoſe 
regards to their own intereſt 
and glory, which. animated theſe 
ancient ſtates, extinguiſhed in 
themſelves every ſentiment of 
virtue, and ſpread deſtruction, 
ſervitude, and miſery, over the 
world. The exerciſe of piety, 
juſtice, and charity, with the 
punctual diſcharge of relative 
duties, ſo eſſential to the Chriſ- 
tian character, would infallibly 
ſecure the proſperity and peace; 
the ſtability and glory, of a na- 
tion. An /\ 

139 ne. eine Nh 
If we Author of certain inge 
nious * eſſays, had lived in tlie 
days of ſubtle diſputation, his 


Gopal argument againſt Mi- 
did lane, Big en 194 why e 
nnecscles 


1g Diſingenuity 'of Let. 42. 


Tacles, drawn from the teſtimo- 
| all ages, in ſupport of 
regular courſe of nature, 
would have gained him reputa- 
= 2 in an illuminated 
paradoxical hypotheſis, 


paradoxical rea- 
forge ene: I juſtly be diſcarded. 
and credulous minds 

are — of ſuch things, but 
men of good ſenſe admit both 
the experience of ages, vouch- 
ing for the eſtabliſhed laws of 


nature, and the evidence for 


the ſuſpenſion of thoſe laws by 
Chriſt and his apoſtles. 


Specious objections are en- 
ſnaring, but the honeſt Chriſtian, 
though 
profound artifices of ſophiſtry, 
will not admit ſuch objections, 


2338 
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patrons of inſidelity 
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192 Diſiugenuity of Let. 42, 
naanites. God had declared 
his purpoſe of deſtroying them 
almoſt five hundred years before 
they were conquered by Joſhua: 
and indeed, to a ſerious mind, 
His patience, for ſo long a time, 
is no leſs wonderful, than the 
accompliſhment of that threat- 
ening. In human eſtabliſhments, 
the execution of one incurably 
wicked criminal, is not deemed 


inconſiſtent with goodneſs. Shall 


the Supreme Governor be charg- 
ed with a defect of this perfec- 
tion, when he puniſhes multi- 
tudes ? The generation in Noah's 
time was very numerous and 
wicked; ſo were the inhabitants 
of Sodom and Gomorrah. in the 
days of Lot. Yet goodneſs con- 
curred with juſtice, in bringing 
upon both an NING deſtruc- 
tion. Aras * „ But 


Eg FZ F 
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« But the Canaanites were 
cut off by the ſword of Iſrael, 
„ not by the immediate hand 
« of God.“ It muſt be admit- 
ted, that it is the prerogative 
of Infinite Wiſdom, to chuſe the 
inſtruments when Juftice calls 
for vengeance, When a na- 
tion is ripe for deſtruction, all 
the elements in nature, the 
meaneſt and weakeſt reptiles, 
famine, peſtilence, and word, 
are ready at God's command 
to execute t. In a na- 
tional capacity the Canaanites 
were punifhed by the Iſraelites; 
the Ifrachtes by Nebuchadnez- 
zar; the Babylonians by Cy- 
rus; the Jews by Veſpafian. In 
the firſt of theſe inſtances, the 


command of God, (Who was 


himſelf the immediate lawgiver, 
and king of Iſrael), was neces. 
N 2 ry 


196 Difingenuity of Let. 14, 
y to conftitute ' a lawful War. 
If ſo high an authority is admit- 
ted to be quit; the extermina- 
tion of that people, is accounted 
for in a more ſatisfactory man- 
ner than any _— revolution 
of _ _ een 5 


Though che Aug of ti 
command are peremptory, yet 
the deſign and ſpirit of it was, 
The unhinging of that political 
ſyſtem, which eſtabliſned ido- 
Llatry, and tolerated many 
monſtrous crimes. The entire 
tinction of the people was not 
intended; nor did it happen. 
Upon their renouncing idola- 
try, ſubmitting to the conque- 
rors, and paying a reaſonable tri- 
bute, the rigours of war were re- 
3 "Rn the ſucceeding 


Judges. 
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judges, and the firſt kings of 
Iſrael, puſhed their conqueſts 
no farther than was neceſſary to 
ſecure purity of worſhip, and 
of morals, among a ſociety de- 
voted to the ſervice of the one 
true God. Many tribes of the 
ancient inhabitants continued in 
the land as a diſtinct people, for 
ſeveral eee. Wo 0. 


Our men del Freethinkers, 
betray a very preſumptuous turn 
of mind, when they aſk, + Why 
«* was the — Gs of the 
« goſpel reſerved. for a late 
«* age? Why is the benefit of it 
« ſtill confined-to a ſmall part 

of -mankind?”” On the one 
hand, they : condemn + ſome be- 
lievers, who raſhly - conſider. 
themſelves as the only objects 
TE they. N 3 of 


198 ” Difingimity of Let. 43, 
of the divine affection; on the 
other, they arraign the equity of 
the Sovereign Governour, in 
withholding favours from ſome 
which he graciouſly beſtows 
upon others. Efferitial Good- 
neſs is not obliged to diſpenſe 
to every "individual of guilty 
men, an equal meaſure, mu 

leſs the higheſt poſſible degrees 
even of neceſſary advantages, 
Natural Talents, providential 
Helps to fnoral and religious im- 
provement; nay, the comforts 
of animal life are diſtibuted in 
a wiſe and wonderful variety. 
None are entirely neglected by 
the © Author of every perfect 
gift,“ and thoſe who are leaſt 
liberally provided, are account- 
able but in proportion to the ad- 


vantages beſtowed., 
$ The 
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The Goſpel was in ſubſtance 
promulgated upon the firſt apo=- 
ſtacy; and, as the ſtate of the 
world did admit, new diſcoverict· 


were made in every ſucceeding 
age. Had not many then, as 


well as now, been too wiſe 8 


be taught, and too proud to 


be ſubject to God; the light 
and influences of it, would 
have kept pace with the 
growth of mankind. Incredu- 


ſous and ſtubborn as men were, 


the truths of revelation ſpread 
gradually over the world, till 
the manifeſtation of Chriſt in 
our nature. In leſs than thirty 


years after his aſcenſion, Was 


the goſpel preached i in the more 
eminent provinces and cities of 
Europe and Aſia. Soon after 
the overthrow of Jeruſalem; it 


Was publiſhed over the wide 


N 4 Roman 
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Roman empire; from the wilds 
of Scythia to the wilds of A- 
frica, , and from India kn * 
ee eee und 


The 7 SI as colledive 
5 and many of the pagans 
rejected the Goſpel; but none 
of them convicted Jeſus or his 
Apoſtles of impoſture The 
Seven churches, of Alia. deſpiſed 
it's light, and abuſed their pri- 
vileges, and were judicially 
given up by God, to the delu- 
fon and tyranny of a baſe bone 
poſtor. Since the diſcovery 
America, Chriſtianity * = 
velled over the Atlantic, and is 
eſtabliſhed.in/ſome of the inland 
provinces of that vaſt continent. 
By means yet unforſeen, can 

God ae it over the Whole 
i world. 


? 
t 
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world. May the time ſoon come! 
Were our Britiſh infidels at haſf 
the pains to promote and extend 
it's influence, which' they take 
to . ridicule and difcourage it, 
the preſent age would. conſider 


them as benefactors; * 
would wow, their memory. 


But ben no o longer: Citi 
you with what muſt be offenſive 
to the purity of your manners, 
and to the candour of your 
heart. A few reflections upon 

the principles and characters 
now ſubmitted to your review, 
may be the fubjeey" of the next 
from, CRANE 
0 ral: Four, u. Ns 
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LETTER XIAV. 
MADAM, 


50 a perſon of good ſenſe, 
T | it muſt appear dero- 
Kew gatory from that ſaga- 
city, for which the ſubje 
Britain have been celebrated by 
foreign nations, to obſerve that 
they have amuſed themſelves ſo 
long, and regarded ſo much, 
ſuch sten objections againſt 
religion as thoſe I edge men- 
tioned. But they have been 
preſented to chef ublick in all 
the brilliancy of wit and ſophiſ- 
y, or in fly hints or fide 
MUST glances, 
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glances, which operate on weak 
and giddy minds, Nor can it 
be denied, that their effect hath 
been conſiderable, even upon 
ſome of good underſtanding, 
who have confidered them in 
connection with the minute and 
elaborate anſwers of the learn- 
as fs 


But if a man of judgement 
colfider them Gunpey, as they 
are in themſelves, and ſtripped 
of adventitious ornaments and 
other advantages, with which 
have no neceſſary connec- 
tion, he will then conclude, 
that no perſon of ſenſe could be 
ſerious in propoſing them. In 
fact, ſcepticiſm, and libertine 
Principles, have originated from 
a mom and debility of under- 
ſtanding, 
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Randiog, conjoined with dupli- 
* and diſingenuity « of heart, 


Men of thought and ſolidity 
of judgement, have, in every 
age, retained an attachment to 
religion. Bacon, Milton, Locke, 
Newton, and others of the 
greateſt compaſs and depth of 
thought, maintained a ſacred 
regard to revelation, and ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed their diſtin- 
guiſhed talents, in reſcuing it 
from the miſrepreſentations of- 
infidelity, But thoſe. of lively 
imagination, quick invention, 
great acuteneſs, but little judge 
ment, have often run into the 
extremes of falſe free- thinking, 
or falſe devotion. Indulgence 
is due to the latter, becauſe they 
are hurried away by an, — 
tuolity 
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ruoſity of thought, and ſtrength 
of imagination, which they Have 
not force of judgement to reſiſt. 
Happy ' were it, if, by their 
ſingleneſs of heart, they always 
had a good right to the indul- 
'gence they Gali and if all 
their proceedings could be ac- 
<buiited' for by their contem- 
plation of thoſe grand obj ects 
ue overwhelm. the wind. 


. Certain it 185 that our free 
chinkers are crazed, by a paſſion 
of all others the beſt calculated 
to overſet the human mind,. 

pride; — the pride of believing 
themſelves wiſer than other 
men; — the only wiſe men;— 

the only men of genius and 
ſpirit.— This hath ge on 
balance of their minds. 1 

— 
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ſtill they have capacity, if they 


had honeſty, to find themſelves 


Nor will 


in the wrong. 


ceaſe to reſign themſelves to the 


Actions of a diſtempered brain, 
in contradiction to reaſon and 
Tevelation, till they recover ſome 

degrees of candour of heart. 
The groſs impiety and immo- 
rality of their publications, 
whereby both the- taſte and 
manners of the age are pervert- 
ed, their infamous ica- 


deſerve 
men of ct 


their petulance, j 
the contempt of al 
and —_— 5 


8 the Kr of time, --the 
preſent age muſt be marked with 


diſhonour, for the weak indul- 
5 granted to thoſe, - who | 
employ 


tion with truth, their vanity;* 


, OP" 


employ the whole force of their 
genius to debaſe the minds of 
the youth; corrupt the un- 
war y ſeduce the unthinking,—- 
extinguiſh all ſenſe of religion, 
and ſubvert the fundamental 
intereſts of ſociety, We glory 


in the ri 


ights of private judge 
ment, in the liberty of the preſs, 
and in the moderation and hu- 
manity of our civit government. 
But every true friend of man- 
kind, of our country, and of 
religion, muſt bluſh to think of 
the receptiun given to ſceptical 
opinions, in every com s 
the high regards ſhown to thoſe 
corrupters of our youth, and 
the countenance and encou 
ment beſtowed by men of in- 


Huence and authority, upon 
thoſe who compals ſea and land 


VOL to 
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to make proſelytes to princi- 
ples which hold God at defi- 
ance, and are eſſentially inju- 
rious to mankind. The induſ- 
try and fatal ſueceſs, with which 
ſuch poiſonous principles are 
diſſeminated, muſt alarm the 
friends of virtue, and of man- 
kind. A little lea ven, leaven- 
eth the whole lump.“ Un- 
leſs the guardians of truth and 
-piety zealouſly exert their com- 
bined to prevent the 
of the infection, it 


Pr 
muſt ſoon diffuſe itſelf thro' the 


. 
TE 1 
= * 


maſs of the nation 


er oanrt HE ne nent ud ts 


«Thoſe: who are verſant 3 


F numbers determine 


with the utmoſt preciſion, to 
what an immenſe ſum the ſmall- 


* concexvable” quantity, pro- 


greſſive ly 
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greſſively multiplied, will, after 
a few operations, amount. One, 
who is unpractiſed in ſuch mat- 
ters, would reject a demonſtra- 
tion of this ſort as paradoxical. 
The effect of principles inſtilled 
into the mind, propagated a- 
mong multitudes, and deſcend- 
ing from one generation to ano- 
ther in ſucceſſion, is equally 
real, and no leſs amazing. 


A looſe ſentiment expreſſed 
with gaiety and ſprightlineſs; 
it's immoral tendency diſguiſed 
with that artful and vlanſible 
vehicle, wit, and yet Bp 
more captivating by that acci- 
dental embelliſhment, makes a 
dangerous impreſſion on all who 
hear it. A good heart, fortified 
by ſound principles, rejects that 

Vol. II. O impulſe, 
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impulſe, before it's inherent 
purity \ has. contracted a ſtain. 
But a mind biaſed by falehood 
or vice, drinks in Rik infection 
with greedineſs, ruminates upon 
it as a ſavoury morſel, and re- 
tains it till all the powers of the 
ſoul are tinctured with it's 
malignant quality. Upon all 
of the ſame unlovely character, 
that 1s, upon every vitiated 
mind, it will operate the ſame 
effect. By t the laws of commu- 
nication, it is diffuſed, among 
many, and conquers, and tri- 
umphs in it's Prqgreſs. En- 
1 5 and methodiſed into a 
r and acquiring an acceſ- 
ſion of ſtrength from the num- 
bers Who — adopted it, the 
ſimple are enſnared by plauſible 
arguments in it's favour. Po- 

ſterity, 
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ſterity, unſuſpecting and un- 
principled, is corrupted with 
the contagion. Truth and Vir- 
tue maintain their empire but 
in a few ſele& breaſts, whom 
heaven hath 'blefſed 'with ho- 
neſty, and courage, to preſerve 
them unſpotted and exemplary, 
in the midſt of a degenerate 
multitude. | 


| Thoſe ER during their lives, 
ſeduced others, may, even after 
their death, do much miſchief 


among thoſe who ſurvive, nay, to 


generations unborn, The de- 
bauched principles they propa- 


gated by converſe, or writing; | 
the vices they rendered familiar 


by their example, by enticement 


or influence, will continue to 


ſpread and multiply in pro- 


O 2 greſſion, 
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greſſion, as time grows. older, 
and as mankind inereaſe, upon 
the face of the earth. Were 
the patrons -of infidelity and 
vice actuated by thoſe, tender 
and. benevolent diſpoſitions, to 


and aggravated during eter 
nity. p34] Dunn bas ,enozttia 

The prevalency of licentious 
Principles, and the conſequen- 


tial 
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tial, growth of wickedneſs, tho? 
mortifying to a tender ſpirit, 
ſuggeſts the moſt important 
leffons of duty. It is ſome 
comfort to reflect, that the 
principles of piety alſo, diſſe- 
minated in the ſame manner, 


will naturally produce happy 


eHfecte, of a wide extent, and of a 
long continuance. In tlie honeſt 
heart, which receives thoſe pre- 
cious ſeeds, they will fpring 
up, and *ripen into much good 
fruit.“ By communication will 
they be tranſplanted into other 
hearts. Thus, from one genera- 
tion to another, will knowlege, 
faith, and goodneſs; reaſſume 


their empire in the hearts of 


millions, and render this earth 
che ſeat of purity and joy. 


% © Thus 
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Thus may an abandoned 
age be reclaimed. Be this the 
„this the zealous exerciſe, 
of all thy friends, O Divine Re- 
ligion! May ſueh characters be 
multiplied every day, and their 


labours be crowned with deſired 
. Jam, | 
FO &c. 
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F po not fay, Madam, 

I | that the former times 

were better than theſe. 
Every age, like every indivi- 
dual, hath it's excellencies and 
it's 


eee Oo oo 
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it's blemiſhes. I am diſpoſed 
to think as favourably of the 
character of the preſent times, 
as a facred regard to truth will 
permit. Nor do I incline to 
inſtitute any compariſon” be- 
tween the laſt and the preſent 
age. Upon a ſtrict ſcrutiny it 
will be found, that the errours 
and reigning vices of both, ori- 
ginate from want of Ingenuity 


and candour, - 


Equity, in the adminiſtra- 
tion of publick Juſtice, a ſenſe 
of honour, feelings of huma- 

poliſhed manners, muni- 
ficence to the diſtreſſed, with 
the virtues allied to it: theſe 
are the charactereſtical good qua- 
lities of the preſent times. The 
reign of a prince and princeſs 
- O 4 unfeign- 
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unſeignedly devoted to virtue 
and religion, I would hope, 
will prove auſpicious to the 
glorious cauſe which is the ob- 
ject of your heart. Happy 
ſhould we be, if, from this and 
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other favourable circumſtan- 


ces, we could clearly diſcern 
evident proofs of the truth of 
the theory, That the human 
„kind are advancing in a gra- 
« dual —— Re Ons 
«c Werren 515 \ 101%! 
n T JM qo 
{Hin it is why -offible For any 
mam ef reflection uo. doubt, that 
implety is. che reigning vice of 
1 dons it's "neighbouring 


ſtates.” 2 God, — an 
— — thoſe: duties, of 
which Dei is the ultimate ob- 


ject.—a petulance, in cavilling 
mis ) f at 
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at divine. and moral truths,—a 
dureliſh © and contempt of all 
the forms of godlineſs;—theſe 
diſtinguiſh the preſent from any 
preceding periods in the an- 
nals of our country. Wich men 
of: faſhion, good nature, good 
breeding, and what is called by 
any other good name, have 
pradueed à ſimilarity of man- 
ners, among ſuch as have, and 
ſuch as have not any. ſenſe of 
religion. Ladies — gentle- 
men unite in the laugh-at what- 
ever is ſerious. Ridicule of the 
moſt ſacred truths, is receiv- 
ed, with approbation, in almoſt 
every company. The inſtitu- 
tions, of religion are attended, 
or neglected, juſt as ſuits the 
preſent humour. Places of pu- 
bück worthip, are deſerted by 
almoſt 
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almoſt all above the middle claſs, 
and by great numbers of the very 
loweftof men. Nay, even of that 
middle claſs, many alienate the 


Sabbath from the publick or 


private exerciſes of religion, 
with as much eaſe and as little 
regret, as we decline receiving 
the viſit of a neighbour, when 
we are not diſpoſed to judge 
it extremely convenient. Such 
as are not at liberty to ob- 
ſerve this mode of thinking and 
as if there were not a religious 
perſon remaining among us, but 
ſuch as 2ẽͤ79 this denomination. 


Wat ideas of religion, per- 
u of this mode of behaviour 
* may mens I will not deter- 
Certain it is, there is 


no 
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no ſuch thing as being Chriſ- 
tians in part. And when the 
Object of worſhip, and the na- 
ture and conſequences of omit- 
ing the ſocial homage due to 
Him, are obſerved, it will appear, 
that the practice under conſide- 
ration is a deliberate breach of 
none of the leaſt of God's 
« commandments.” Thoſe who 
admire our civil conſtitution, and 
affect a deep concern for the 
intereſt and proſperity of Great 
Britain, muſt; with the leaſt at- 
tention, obſerve the pernicious 
influence of ſuch an example, 
upon the minds of the youth of 
both ſexes A total inſenſi- 
bility to every religious obli- 
gation;——a - difreliſh of the 
charms of virtue ;—a contempt 
of truth, and violation of at 

even 
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\ | 


even in circumſtances of the moſt 


awful folemnity,—a diſpoſition; 


when character will admit of it, 
to deviate from every” facred 
obligation. From fuchi a foun- 
tain muſt deſtend à torrent of 
eorruption and wickedneſs, which 


the faireſt fabrick of civil liberty, 


at any time erected among men 
will not be able to withſtand. 


| IDGHE & 14% HIM QOH] 17, 
Hard is the fate of the pre- 
ſent riſing generation! They are 
ruined” not by thofe vices only, 
which are common to alt a 8 
but by à mode of thinking 
culiar to the age it which we 
live. By thoſe who take the lead 


in inquiries itito fiſhjects of iin. 


portance; they are itiſpired with 
an im 
dempetote lobe of be and 
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pertinent eurioſity, ati in- 
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a falſe delicacy i in religion, high- 
ly injurious. to their moſt ſacred 
intereſts. May not our ſceptical 
gentlemen. be ſatisfied ith thei 
own, acquiſitions. in ſcience, and 
the hazards, to which they ex- 
poſe themſelves ? Why are Choe: 
ſo zealous in engaging the youth 
of forward temper and ſuperfi- 
cial judgement, in a mode of 
thinking, whereby they forfeit 
the grace of God, and are ex 
cluded rage n of Wee 
Is 0) nommos dis foie, 
-Qur.youths are formed to vie 
tue, not from any regard. ta the 
will of God, but from; motives. 
mare faſhionable and genteel. 
Rewards and puniſhments are 
deemed mean, and Mercenary 
conſiderations. The fitneſs and 
realonableneſs—the utility and 


excellency 
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excellency - the beauty and dig- 
nity of virtue, — are more noble 
excitements; and by theſe alone, 
the generous mind will be al- 
lured, and influenced. The ex- 
iſtence of God is not explicitly 
denied; he is alſo wiſe and ow 
erful; but of his moral gover 
ent which 1s the dn 
_ of all religion, they affect to be 
wholly ignorant. 


Is there not 0 A v proof of 
hypocriſy in libertines, as evi- 
dent as any that hath been 
brought againſt the moſt noiſy 
profeſſors of religion? Or can 
any man, who conſiders the face 
of nature, and has the Bible in 
his hands, be ignorant of the 
government of God, or juſtify 
His ſeeking his ſovereign good 
any 
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any where but in the Divine Fa- 
vour ? Can our wiſe men be ig- 
norant of the change produced 
in the ſentiments of wats by 
the publication of the goſpel? Is 
it not obvious that the hopes and 
fears, and all the ſprings of ac- 
tion in man, are addreſſed with 
ſuch, force and energy, by the 
goſpel, as renders their favourite 
2 of truſting the cauſe 4 
virtue to its intrinſic excellenc 
a ridiculous, affectation? Now 
no man can neglect the obliga- 
tions of religion, without being 
wicked, and, in ſome degree, at 
leaſt conſcious of being ſo. A 
heathen who neglects the duties 
of religion, may lay claim to the 
character of integrity, becauſe 
he does not know whether they 


* 
o 
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of God. But a modern fine gen- 
tleman who does ſo, is ſelf- 
condemned, and not an honeſt 
man, I am, 


Your, &c. 


LETTER R XLVL 


MADAM, 


Kun modern libertines 
: O l plume themſelves upon 

A cr familiarity with 
the ancient philoſophers, whoſe 
authority they offer in ſupport 
of their negle& of Deity, and 
contempt of religion. But if 


they had ſtudied thoſe remains of 
thePythagorean theology, which 
| are 
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are ſtill extant, they would have 
been leſs forward upon the ſub- 
jet,” The fyſtem of theology 
taught by Pythagoras was re- 
vived by Socrates. This good 
man was a Confeſſor to the doc- 
trine of the unity of God; though 
he was not acquainted with the 
method of worſhipping him with 
acceptance. But it is very re- 
markable that this great man, 
after inſtructing his diſciples in 
thoſe things for which they 
ought not tob pray, and endea- 
vouring ton point out virtue, as 
the great: ſuhjett of their ſuppli- 
cations to Deity; he adds; I can- 
not inform you how youought 
0 but God will raiſe up 
* One whowillfully infarm you 
in what matmer, and for what 

„benefits, men may ſupplicate 

Vol. II. P e the 
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<« the Deity, and be accepted of 
<« him.”* Nor is it leſs ſurpriſing 
that this prince of philoſophers, 


when giving an account of the 


qualifications of a Public Inſtruc- 
tor, who ſhould moſt effectually 
bring about the reformation of 
mankind, obſerves, © That he 
&© muſt undergo the moſt ſevere 


« afflictions and tortu r be ca- 
<« Jumniated, perſecut 
— ed, and crucified.“ 4 5 


It is true that the Pyrhago- | 
rean theology, revived by So- 


crates, was loſt in the times of 
Cicero. 'Then the being and 


providence of God had become 
a ſubjectof conjecture: they went 
too far abroad in queſt of evi- 


Plato 8. Aleib. Plat. de Rep. 2. 


dence 


ſcourg- 
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dence for the moral government 
of God. They were ſhocked 
with the worſhip of the vulgar; 
but, to eſtabliſh a better, they 
wanted authority. They gave 
up with religion, and truſted 
the cauſe of virtue to its own in- 
trinſic excellence. 


But can the practice of the 
Antients, in their bewildered 
ſtate, furniſh, with any proper 
apology, our modern philoſo- 
phers, who nw muſt know, 
„That the Lord reigneth, and 
« will render unto every one ac- 
e cording to his works? From 
a pedantic affectation of philoſo- 
phy they diſſemble what they 
know. They affect to be indepen- 
dent of God, and exclude from 

by o 
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their ſyſtems of philoſophy all 
ideas of religious obligation *. 


They paſs over in filence 
thoſe duties which immediately 
terminate in God: and, whilſt 
they inſiſt upon the ſocial and 
private duties, take no notice 


* This is evident from the inſtitutes of moral 
philoſophy, compoſed for the ſchools by many 
different' publick teachers of that ſcience, Be- 
cauſe I have not juſt now acceſs to authorities, 
perhaps more to the purpoſe; I ſhall mention 
only one, who, having declared benevolence to 
be the principle of virtue, teaches in the follow-. 
ing manner: The expreſſions of piety to God, 
are either fixed or arbitrary. It's fixed ex- 
«« preſſions are acts of beneficence. It's arbi- 
«*trary expreſſions are the different rites eſta- 
«« bliſhed-. in different countries.“ 80 that the 
young gentleman is taught, that all acts of de- 
votion ate arbitrary, which he is at liberty to 
perform or neglect; and that the rites of all 
countries are equally acceptable to God; thoſe 
that are performed by the interpoſition of viſible 
objects, as thoſe pure offerings, which ſpring 
from à heart warmed with the love of God, 
and centered in him as it's ſovereign good, and 
it's ultimate object: — a doctrine inconfiftent 
as well with philoſophy and common ſenſe, as 
with revelation. | : 

of 
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of -thoſe whereof. Deity is che 
ultimate object. They have 
indeed taken the helm out of 
the hands of the Clergy,—and 
it muſt be confeſſed, — ſome 
of the Clergy ought to have 
guided it with more ſkill than 
hitherto they have ſhown.—But 
our philoſophers have run the 
veſſel upon a rock. They have 
made ſhipwreck of character 
and conſcience, by rendering 
men inſenſible to the Plaineſt 
obligations. 


T eaken our dread of the 
Divine diſpleaſure, and our hope 
of his approbation; and to open 
a Way for the indulgence of 
paſſion conſiſtent with intereſt 
and reputation, is evidently the 

ſcope of the rn pes pre- 
1 ſent 
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ſent in high repute with ſuper- 


ficial thinkers; and with the fri- 


volous order of fine gentlemen, 


who take the lead in ſcientifical 


reſearches. But ſunk as the world 
is in underſtanding, their fool- 
iſh conceits and idle conjectures 
would not have been ſwallowed, 


if they had not a manifeſt ten- 
dency to indulge wm in their 


vices, 


There is elmetziftg wo every 
breaſt, whieh tells the irreligi- 
ous. man, © That he is worthy 
"of condemnation; - on - that his 
artificial Syſtems are repugnant 
to common ſenſe, and cannot 


_ avail him;—that he has eluded 


his obligations to God, —obli- 


2+; . 


gations of all others the moſt 
obvious: —that therefore, he is 
| - not 
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not an honeſt man.“ He hath 
forfeited the me I of inte- 
grity in one capital inſtance. 
He prevaricates in a caſe, where- 
in he cannot be in a miſtake. 
Soundneſs of heart diſtinguiſhes 
an honeſt man; therefore he hath 
no pretenſions to that charac- 
ter. 


Can a modern libertine com- 
pare himſelf to Ariſtides, Brutus, 
Cato, and many other celebrat- 
ed antients? Theſe were men 
ſtaunch to what they under- 
ſtood to be their duty. He, on: 
the contrary, without any plea 
of ignorance, but what is will- 
ful, disjoins Morality from re- 
ligion, which God hath indiſ- 
| folubly connected.— The wild- 
eſt, che moſt abſurd, and per- 
0 2 4 nicious 
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nicious project that could have 
entered the heart of the moſt 
determined enemy of mankind. 


Noble and generous indeed 
was the enthuſiaſm for virtue, 
-whach prevailed in the hearts of 
many of the antients. But to 
this liberal and ingenuous ſpirit 
our moderns are abſolute ſtran- 
gers. Servile herd of imitators! 
They copy the antients; — but, 
like Alexander's courtiers, they 
imitate them only in their de- 


But admitting, what no man 
of ſenſe will allow, that a man 
may be formed to virtue with- 
out religion, what would be the 
conſequenee? He might be uſe- 

_ to. his friend, amiable in 
| ' ſociety, 


W 
N 
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ſociety, and deſerve well of his 
country. But the greateſt and 
the beſt of all Beings, to whom 
he owes more than to all the 
world, Him he has neglected. 
Muſt he not therefore in- 
wardly ſhrink, with ſhame and 
terrour, when he ſhall appear 
before his Judge? But I muſt 
not perſiſt, at preſent, in the 
exhibition of an object ſo diſa- 
greeable to your view, as that 
man muſt neceſſarily be, who 
ſeriouſly propoſes to give up 
with religion: for to you, and 
every candid ſpirit, no object can 
be more offenſive than a mind, 
enſlaved by -artifice, labouring 


to diflolve the moſt ſacred ob- 
gations. 1 an | 


i „ 
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LETTER XLVII 


N . A N. 


. ou will chore that a 
| 1 Y | good old Roman would 
= have exclaimed at the 


: folly andpreſumptionof our mo- 
dern philoſophers, who affect to 


render morality independent of 


religion, or, which is the ſame 
thing, diſmiſs religion. How 
- ſhall thefe gentlemen account to 
ſociety for their project? If vir- 
tue without religion in ſociety is 


4 


a mere chimera, as the wiſeſt and 
beſt benefactors of mankind have 


OE * affirmed, i in what 
eſtimation 


<<. * ” ” 
a ods wi Dq0þ ad 


a_—— ern — a ab oe - 
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eſtimation with mankind muſt 
our modern projectors be, who 
employ all their ingenuity to diſ- 
credit rehgion ? In what light 


ſhall they appear when they come 
to ſtand before God 5 8 


To ſay they may not appear 


before God is childiſh. For upon 
what authority can any man ſay 
ſo? Scripture, reaſon, the na- 
tural ſentiments of mankind, are- 
all againſt them. And will any 
man in his wits hazard his all 
upon a bare perhaps * Who 
would run fo 9 a riſque? 


But God tands 1 in no need of 


dur ſervices, whereof he is the 
immediate object; neither of the 
good offices we perform to one 


another. 2 the whole crea- 


tion 
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tion were one blank, he would 
exeeute the purpoſes of his wite 
dom and ne. 


. He bath aſſigned us a ſtation 
among his creatures, | which it 
becomes us to fill with uſeful- 
neſs and dignity; and ſo as to 
be able to give an account. Shall 
we reſign the dictates of truth 
and good ſenſe for the idle con- 
£eits of minute philoſophers? 
Shall we abandon ourxſelves to 
the illuſive dreams dictated by 


men of diſtempered imagina- 


tions? Soon, alas! ſhall we by 
them be left miſerable and for- 
lorn, amidſt the awful ſolemni- 
ties of our appearance before 
God. Who that has beheld a 


2 have been — 


condemned 


.eriminal,- after all the topics of 


Ly 
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condemned by his judge, does 


not tremble to think of being 
plunged into circumſtances in- 
finitely more deplorable? To 
deſpiſe imaginary dangers is 
brave —but to deſpiſe real and 
terrible ones is madneſs. 


But our fine gentlemen flatter 
themſelves; and many other fine 
ſpirits, of the ſame complexion 
and character, ſooth their pride, 
and other ſelfiſh paſſions. They 
think well of themſelves— The 
* way of man is right in his own 
eyes; but the Lord pondereth 
the heart.“ But do not their 
hearts, indeed, condemn them 
upon any occaſion ? Self-love, I 
know, is a mighty reaſoner, and 
can muſter a whole hoſt of ar- 
pa to overpower the _ 

an 
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and peremptory deciſion of con- 
ſcience. But is it not ſometimcs 
whiſpered in their ears, that they 
are not, what to themſelves and 
the world they would appear ? 
They have barrackaded their 


hearts againſt all conviction.— 


Their reaſon is brought under 
the dominion of their will, — 
They are reſolved that all ſhall 


remain quiet and calm within. 


But are they not ſometimes 

diſturbed with the conſciouſneſs 
of duplicity ? Whyelſe have they 
recourſe to thoſe finiſter arts 
which they employ to ſmother, 
and ſtifle the beams of truth? 
Do not all theſe artifices proeeed 
from the love of — ws which 
ſuffocates aad abſorbs every un- 


welcome: ray of light? . 
But 
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But they have the good opi- 
nion of men of ſpirit and genius 
D of men of figure and faſhion: 
This is a mighty advantage! But 
they cannot think, in good earn- 
eſt, that they are eſteemed by 
good men. There may be rea- 
ſons why ſome careſs them. - 
Thoſe of the ſide they have taken 
applaud them. —Thoſe of their 
own complexion publiſh their 
praiſes. But they muſt not fancy 
they are eſteemed by the wiſe 
and good. All men of diſcern- 
ment ſee them forced, on every 
occaſion of difficulty, to flee to 
ſhuffling, doublings, evaſions, as 


certain deceitful animals do to 


their holes, which are ſequeſtered - 
from the light of the ſun. Of 
all this they have ſo broad hints 
given them, at certain times, as 

mult 
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maſt ſtun and confound them, 
if they had not abandoned them- 
ſelves to the power of ſelt-deceit. 
That they are ſuſpected is no 
ſecret. They that know them 
beſt are modeſt and reſerved, but 
others. their enemies eſpecially, 
proelaim it every where. 


But is it poſſible that the truth 


can eſcape themſelves? In dan- 


ger and diſtreſs, and amidſt the 
important evils of life, have they 
never had any intimations from 
God of the hoHlowneſs of their 
hearts, and doubleneſs of their 
dealings? Some unwelcome rays 
of light; at certain times, force 
themſelves into the moſt be- 
clouded minds. 


Truth 


r A@A X>2@ .22 @ a 
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Truth will loſe none of her 
rights. What men do not ſee, 
and will not acknowledge now; 
they muſt ſee, and acknowledge, 
hereafter. That unpleaſant diſ- 
covery which they avoid and 
elude, in health and in ſickneſs, 
in proſperity and adverſity, and 
even, perhaps, upon the very 
verge of life, will meet them, 
with all its force, how ſoon they 5 


amen 


| To attempt-any deſcription of 
the confuſion and conſternation 
of the ſoul, when it's eyes ſhall . 
be forced open, and the light 
ſhall break in with reſiſtleſs 
energy, would be vain. Words 
cannot convey any tolerable idea 
of the miſeries of that man, who 
baving eluded the truth through 


Q "a 
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life, ſhall be compelled to /t up 
his eyes to the full view of the 
corruptions of his heart, the 
enormities of his life, and, what 
will then appear more frightful 
than all, tothe palliatingarts, thoſe 
miniſters and protectors of every 
wickedneſs. Then ſhall they not 
be able to avoid ſeeing them- 
ſelves, and being ſeen by others, 
as ſo many — Then ſhall 
thoſe eyes, which have been ac- 
cuſtomed to ſhut out and turn 
away from every ray of truth, 
ſaffer a devouring fire; — ſuch 
diſcoveries of their on irre- 
trievable miſery, as will pierce 
them through with incxpreſſible 
torment. 


Happy ma are the children 
n ght, ä 
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ſee the truth, and virtue to fol- 
low it's dire&tion ;—who can 
riſe ſuperior to the illuſions of 

pride, prejudice, pomp, eaſe, 
and intereſt; and follow Him, 
who will lead them into all 
truth. In the exerciſe of faith 
and patience, and under the 
direction of the Father of Lights, 
may we and every candid perſon 
| proceed toward an union with 
the eternal Fountain of Light 
and beauty, in whom, alone, 
our ſouls can find an ultimate 
object, is the heart's deſire, and 
prayer of, * 
L Your, &c. 
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LETTER XIV.. 


MADAM E 


hat you mention, 
1 B EI foreſee that this cor- 
N. reſpondence, begun at 
your deſire, and continued 
with. much ſatisfaction to my- 
ſelf, muſt ſuffer a long in- 
terruption. It, from the un- 
certainty of ſublunarg things, it 
ſhould not be renewed on earth, 
God grant that the ſubjects of 
it may conduce to prepare us for 
heaven! 


4 
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Permit me to employ what 
remains of this letter, in taking 
a flight review of the various 
ſcenes that have paſt before 
our minds, throughout this cor- 
reſpondence, from it's com- 
mencement to it's concluſion. 


VDnincumbered as the account 
given of the diſpenſation of Di- 
vine Grace is, with the diſtin- 
guiſhing tenets of the learned, 
it will appear ſo ſimple, ſcrip- 
tural, obvious, and attractive, 
that, by a perſon, unacquainted 
with the preſent ftate of reli- 
gion, any defence of it will be 
deemed ſuperfluous. But to 
you it will occur, that the vin- 
dication of it is very different 
from thoſe hitherto propoſed 
to the conſideration of the pu- 


Q 3 blic, 
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blic. - that it is addreſſed only to 
the natural ſentiments of the 
human mind, — that it is levelled 


to the meaneſt capacity, and 


comprehended in a ſmall com- 
paſs. I therefore would hope, 
that it will have an effect, -I do 
not ſay upon the minds of de- 
termined libertines, but upon 
ſuch as are unpractiſed in that 
artifice, which is the ſtrong hold 


of — of every N 


Would men W the re- 
medy that hath been propoſed, 
of the bigotry which infeſts the 
minds of many ferious Chrif- 
tians, they would fee at once 
how abſurd and improper it is 
for them to retain attachments 
e rk pat 
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to the dictates of men, that rival 
in their hearts the reſpect 
which is due to the authority 
of God. Superſtition, whereof 
men's ſentiments, opinions, or 
forms of ſpeaking, are the ob- 
jects, is offenſive to God, and 
diſhonourable to the Chriſtian 
profeſſion. Nor ought an un- 
reaſonable heat of temper, ever 
adverſe to charity and union, 
of ſo great importance to the 
efſential intereſts of religion, to 


be indulged. 


In the uſe of the 3 
propoſed for the exercilgs of 
devotion, and a becoming apph- 
cation to the duties of civil and 
domeſtic life, fanaticiſm will 
find it's remedy. Mixing in the 
9 commerce of the world, 


2 in 
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in a manner ſuited to men's ſta- 
tions and circumſtances in life, 
may be expedient in caſes where 
there is a tendency in the mind 
to the extreme of enthuſiaſm. 


One reaſon why I have en- 
deavoured to render candour in 
judging as obvious to the mind 
as poſſible, is, that this qualifi- 
cation is eſſential to the recep- 
tion of the truth.—I ought to 
have ſaid, that this diſpoſition 
is eſſential to our admitting thoſe 
truths that are againſt us: 
Thoſe painful and pungent 
truths, that would purify our 
hearts, controul our paſſions, 
and regulate our lives. The 
illuſtrations given of this candid 
diſpoſition, from the character 
of = firſt 2 demon- 

ſtrate 
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ſtrate its excellency and impor- 
tance. The diſingenuity and 
artifice incorporated with the 
reaſonings of libertines of every 
denomination, indicate the mi- 
ſeries of ſuch as are ſtrangers to 
this happy diſpoſition of mind. 
They are highly“ exaſperated, 
when they obſerve themſelves 
charged with duplicity. But he 
who contradicts the evidence of 
ſimple perception is no more an 
honeſt man, than he who con- 
tradicts the teſtimony of his ex- 
ternal ſenſes. In vain is it pre- 
tended that different men's {1m- 
ple perceptions are contrary to 
each other. Reaſon in all men 
is the ſame: Nor can there be 
*'® See Dr. Prieſtly's remarks, on Dr. Oſwald's 
Appeal. | 

5 ug fp 
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any contrariety in their ſimple 
_ perceptions; the caſe of a few 
monſters of the human kind. 
only excepted, whoſe condition 
is as far from being com- 
mon, as it is for men to ſee all 
objects tinctured with a yellow 
colour. 


Before I conclude, you will 
forgive me, Madam, if I take 
— liberty, moſt earneſtly to 
recommend to you, and by 
you to all with whom you have 
influence, the preſent very de- 
licate ſtate of religion. Of what 


conſequence: is the zealous and 
diſcreet interpoſition of all fin- 


cere Chriſtians, to mantain and 
promote it's ſacred intereſts? 
Certain obvious methods, for 
this purpoſe, have been fuggett” 
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ed: More efficacious and ſalu- 
tary means will occur to thoſe, 
whole attachment to the goſpel 
will ſurmount every difficulty. 


Were I to offer my advice 
to private Chriſtians, it would. 
be to cultivate their graces and 
virtues in the ſhade. To the 
ſerious, reſerve, with the noiſy 
throng of mankind, will gene- 
rally appear moſt eligible. Vi- 
tal religion, hke your favourite 
plant of delicate ſenſation, re- 
eedes from the touch of ſhow: 
and oſtentation, and ſhrinks back 
from the parade and buſtle of the 
world. The kindly dews of 
heaven, and gentle ſhowers of 
divine doctrine, expand and 
nouriſh it; but, by the rude ef- 
fuſions of ignorance and bigotry, 
| 1 
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it will be conſumed. Religion, 
like the ſame elegant vegetable; 
ſhuts itſelf up from the injurious 
cenſures of the diſſipated; for the 
ſteam of calumny waſtes and im 
pairs-it's vigour. 'The acrid hu- 
mours of malevolence corrode 
and prey upon it; and it never 
ought to be forgotten, that the 
injury done to one conſpicuous 
branch communicates itſelf to 
the whole. \ 

If I have repreſented Chriſ- 
tianity in an artleſs manner; if I 
have propoſed it to the mind, un- 
adorned with the elegance, and 
deſtitute of the brilliancy of fine 
writing; it's reſemblance of the 
ſimplicity of the ſubject, will, I 
Rope, reconcile you to the plain 
and natural dreſs in which I have 
25 preſented 
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preſented it to your view. IfT 
have avoided nice diſquiſitions; 
the labyrinths of controverſy; 
and thoſe conceits, which divert 
the attention from the eſſential 
duties of life; I hope, in theſe 
reſpects, I have coincided with 
your own ſentiments. — Happy 
ſhall. I be, if I have approv- 
ed myſelf to your judgement, 
and to the n of your 
friends. 2 


It 8 will be Gab 
that I have laid too great a ſtreſs 
upon Candour in Judgement. 
But, I beg it may be obferved, 
that all the ſcepticiſm and infi- 
delity, which have diffuſed a 
general indifference about the 
Goſpel, originate' from the 


Want of this eſſential qualifica- | 
9 tion. 
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tion. The purity and excellence 
of any character, is in exact 
proportion to the improvements 
made in inward candour; and 
in the ſame proportion will our 
comforts and joys ariſe. Broken 
ne im are the latter, in 
rtion to our faults and 
falling with reſpect to We 


er. 


f 


To the anus belongs the 
Happineſs of being delivered from 
the inconſiſtencies that perplex 
the double- minded. They are 
open, fair, and fimple, in their 
behaviour. follow one di- 
rection, therefore their deport- 
ment is unconſtrained. Their 
eye, that is, their moral diſcern- 
ing faculty, is ſingle; therefore 
12 ad whole conduct is _ of 

Ser- 
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cheerfulneſs. Jarring principles 
influence unfair minds. — The 
conduct of ſuch as would ſerve 
two maſters, is embarraſſed, and 

full of abſurdities. 


Wbo liveth, and ſinneth not? 
The moſt upright in this ſtate, 
ſometimes, diverge into devious 
paths. But are capable of 
ſeeing their faults—of owning 
them—of correQing them. Their 
unerring Guide watches over 
them;—by a ray of truth darted 
into their hearts, He detects their 
errors, and recovers them to in- 
tegrity. Their blemiſhes are 
beautiful. At leaſt, there is a 

beauty in that hamility and can- 
'dour, with which they acknow- 
ledge and reform their faults, 
"Through the influence NG 
ane 
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fame principle, that generally 


keeps them ſteady to the right, 
they quickly recover themſelves 
from errour. Their actions flow 
* a pure, a rich, and ſalu- 
fountain; and therefore 
wil be clear, ſtraight, and re- 
hv in their current. | 


The wiſe and the * — 
them according to their merits, 
Such as ſee, judge, and act, only 
by the judgement of their party, 
will EG, deſpiſe and vilify 
them. But their purity and ſim- 
plicity will attract the regards 
of the diſcerning, and give a ſta- 
bility and permanence to their 
character, which will flouriſh as 
the palm- tree, and grow like 


the cedar in Lebanon. Such as 
as * the breath of faction, 


ought 
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ought to know, that their root 
ſhall be as rottenneſs, and that 
their bloſſom ſhall go up as the 
duſt. 


But, ſhould the world be a- 
gainſt them, on this they may 
depend, that conſcience will give 
it in their favour. They have 
a witneſs and judge within, whoſe 
approbation is of more import- 
ance than that of all the world 
beſides. The heart-felt conſci- 
ouſneſs of integrity diffuſeth a 
bright ſun-ſhine over all the oc- 
currences of life. 


If their heart condemns them 
not, they have confidence to- 
wards God. Their names are 
written in heaven. To them 


will be given a white ſtone, and 
R in 
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in the: ſtone a new name writ- 
ten, which no man knoweth,. 
ſaving: he that receiveth it. 


L am, G. 
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Books juſt printed, and fold by | 
W. HAY; Printer, next Shop to the Artiſts? ' 

Exhibition - hall, near Exeter Exchange, 
in the Strand; 


1. 1222 Rs containing a Plan of Eduea- 
tion for Rural Academies. Price 135. 
ſewed, or I 3. 8 d. bound. 


2. VALUABLE SECRETS concerning 
ARTS and TRADES; or approved Di- 
rections, from the beſt Artiſts, relative to 
Painting, Varniſhes, Tranſparent Colours, Oil, 
Water, and Crayons; the Art of Gilding, 
dying Wogd and Bones, caſting in Moulds, .. 
making Wines, Liquors, and Eſſential Oils; 
of the Confectionary Buſineſs; of preparing 
Snuſſs; taking out Spots and Stains, Cc. Con- 
taining upwards of One Thouſand Receipts 
concerning Arts and Trades. Price 35. ſewed, 
or 45, bound. . 


3. LECTURES to LORDS: SPIRITy.. 

AL; or an Advice to the BISHOPS, with 

a Diſcourſe on. Ridicule. By the Reverend 

7 wes pp Price 35. ſewed, or 41. 
un | | 


4. EXPERIMENTS. upon the HUMAN 
BILE: and Rellections on \the Biliary 8 
eretion. With an Introductory Eflay. B 

Ja. Maclurg, M. D. Price 31. 6 4. 5 
and. 5 s. bound and lettered. 


5. &. 


*  Bioks riated for W. HAY. 


g. A DIGTIONARY-of DECISIONS 
_ of the Court of Seſſion (in Scotland), from its 
Inſtitution till the Year 1764, with Decifions - 
Thy as that Period, in Five Vols. Price 1 J. 1s. 


6. A TRIP to, at, and from PARIS. By 
a — lately returned from it. Price 
Is. 6d. 5 


7. HOLLAND: A JAUNT to the — * | 
pal Places: in that Country. Alſo to Duſſel- 
dorf; through Part of Flanders ; and to Bergen- 
op-zoom, Antwerp, and Calais. Price.2 4. 


8. A TOUR to SPA, through the Auſtrian 
"Netherlands and French Flanders, up the 
Nine to Frankfort, Cc. Price 25 | 


9. An EXCURSION to NORMANDY, 
end BRITANNY, vp the Loire, to Orleans, 
and Paris, and through rn Geneva, 
"and Lyons, Cc. Price 25. | 
* | 


18: The SONG-of SOLOMON phraſed: 
With an Introduction, containing ſome Re- 
marks on a late Tranſlation- of this ſacred 
Poem; alſo a Commentary, and Notes critical 
and practical. Price 25. 6d. ſewed. 


13. The IDEA: A Panegvrie on Her Majeſty, 
in Quarto. I's. 6d. a 


14. A DISCOURSE on HEREDITARY. 
RIGHT. By Dr. Jonathan Swift. Price 15, 
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